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ReEcoRDING SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue principal production of Maryland, as well as of Virginia, for a 
long period after their first settlement, was tobacco; and this also 
formed their principal article of currency. While settlers and servants 
were few in number, and the price of the article was high, there was 
but little difficulty ; but as the population, and consequently the produc- 
tion, increased, and the value of tobacco suffered a marked diminution, 
the resources and comforts of the colonists were seriously abridged, and 
their progress impeded. 

At the time of the settlement of Maryland, the Virginians had already 
begun to feel the inconvenience of thus relying upon an article of fluc- 
tuating and diminishing value, as currency ; and in August, 1633, the 
Assembly of that Colony passed a law requiring all contracts, bargains, 
pleas, and judgments to be made in money, and not in tobacco; since the 
exclusive use of the latter “ had bred many inconveniences in trade, and 
occasioned many troubles, as well to the merchants as the planters and 
inhabitants, among themselves.” In January, 1640, “ tobacco, by rea- 
son of excessive quantities made,” had become so cheap, that it was 
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decided to burn all the bad and half the good tobacco in the country; 
require all creditors to take forty pounds in the hundred, and to demand 
for all tobacco made during the year one shilling per pound, and two 
shillings for the next year’s crop. These measures, however, do not 
appear to have increased the quantity of specie in circulation ; for the 
next year, a law was passed, making money debts not recoverable or 
pleadable, on account of the “ manie and great inconveniencies which 
do dayly arise by dealing for monie.” In March, 1643, ‘ for the en- 
couragement of the owners of horses, mares or sheepe,” an exception 
was made in their favor, and they were allowed to require and receive 
cash for the sale of those animals. 

At the same session was confirmed an agreement, which had been 
made with the Governor of Maryland on the 3d of June, 1642, allowing 
the people of the two Colonies to trade or barter for all kinds of com- 
modities raised within their respective territories (servants and goods 
imported, and horses, mares, and sheep excepted), provided tobacco 
was not used as a medium of exchange; yet the last act of this Assem- 
bly brought the circulating medium nearer to that appropriate for a 
primitive condition of society, than had been recognized since the estab- 
lishment of the Colony. The troubles in England between Charles the 
First and his Parliament had cut off the supplies of Sir William Berke- 
ley, his Majesty’s Governor, and a levy was therefore made of two shil- 
lings a head on every tithable person in the Colony, to be paid in provis- 
ions at fixed rates. Among these were,— ‘corn at 10s. per barrel; 
wheat at 4s. per bushel; beef at 34d. per lb.; good hens at 12d.; ca- 
pons at ls. 6d.; calves at six weeks old, 25s.; butter at 8d. per Ib.; 
good weather goats at 20s. ; piggs to roast at three weeks old, at 3s. 
per pigg; cheese at 6d. per lb. ; and geese, turkeys, and kidds at 5s. 
per peece.”” These articles were deposited at places appointed, and 
transported in boats to James City, where they were deposited in the 
Governor’s grand larder or treasury. About the same period tavern- 
keepers were by law forbidden to take more than ten pounds of to- 
bacco for a meal, and to sell any wines or strong liquor excepting strong 
beer, for which they were allowed to charge “eight lbs. of tobacco 
per gallon, and no more; and ratably for smaller quantities.” The 
tonnage duties upon vessels arriving at this time were payable in powder 
and shot, ‘one halfe pound of powder per every tunne burthen, and 
three pound of leaden shott or lead.” 

In November, 1645, the ‘* Governor, Council, and Burgesses, hav 
ing maturely weighed and considered how advantageous a quoine current 
would be for the Colony, and the great wants and miseries which do 
daily happen unto it by the sole dependency upon tobacco,” resolved to 
take Spanish pieces of eight at six shillings, and other Spanish coins in 
proportion ; and to introduce a coin of copper from a colonial mint into 
circulation. The people were therefore forbidden to use tobacco any 
longer as a circulating medium, and it was determined to coin pieces of 
the value of two, three, six, and nine pence, for general use, to be re- 
deemed by the public in case it should become, from any cause, not 
current. On each coin there were to be two rings, one for a motto, and 
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the other to receive an impression, which was to be changed every year. 
The appointment of a mint-master-general, to superintend this formida- 
ble emission of copper, completed this grand financial measure of the 
day. Whether it was ever carried into effect, we are not informed ; but 
if it was, the conflicting legislation, the various expedients, and the de- 
pressed condition of the colony in after years, show that the new issue 
neither supplied the place of tobacco, nor met all the wants of the com- 
munity for purposes of convenience and traffic. 

Maryland, from the first period of her settlement, suffered similar 
difficulties in reference to a circulating medium to those experienced in 
Virginia. Indeed, the establishment of a new settlement engendered an 
additional competition, which tended to depress the value of tobacco, 
and thus made it less available than before as an article of currency. 
The amount of money, therefore, which found its way into the Colony, 
or which remained there, was but small ; the rents of land being payable 
in tobacco at a fixed value, and traffic for goods being carried on in the 
same article, or with such furs as were obtained by traders licensed to 
deal with the Indians. 

During one period of great distress and civil difficulty, his Lordship’s 
cattle were made to fulfil the office from which one of our terms indi- 
cating money is derived, and discharged a pecuniary obligation due to 
certain soldiers, who were somewhat mutinous, on account of not re- 
ceiving their pay ; and in 1650, instead of a money tax, a levy of half 
a bushel of corn per poll was made upon the inhabitants of Ann Arun- 
del, St. Mary’s, and Kent counties, for the support of Governor William 
Stone. Powder and shot were also common articles of currency, and 
formed, as in Virginia, almost the only medium in which ship duties 
were paid ; when, at the suggestion of some of the leading colonists, 
his Lordship began to entertain the idea of providing a currency for his 
Colony, which would greatly diminish the obstacles then existing in the 
way of trade, and, it was hoped, prove profitable to him, as well as ad- 
vantageous to the Colony. 

He accordingly had the dies prepared in London, and specimens of 
the coins which he proposed to put in circulation struck off, which, with 
letters to the Governor and Council, and to his brother, Philip Calvert, 
he despatched on the 12th of October, 1659. The nature of these com- 
munications will appear from the following extracts from the original 
records of the Council : — 

** At a Councell held at Bushwood, Mr. Slyes howse, in St. Mary’s 
County, on Saturday, the 3d of March, 1659-60, 

** Present, — The Gov. Josias Fendall, Esq.; Phillip Calvert, Esq., 
Secretary ; Thomas Gerrard, Esquier, Coll. John Price, Robert Clarke, 
Esqr., Col. Nathaniell Utye, Baker Brooke, Esqr., Doctor Luke Barber. 

** Then was read his L’d’ps Letter, directed to his Lieutenant and 
Councell, dated 12th of October, and directed to the Secretary, touching 
the Mint, as followeth, viz. : — 

“* After my hearty commendations, &&c. Having with great paines and 
charge, procured Necessaries for a particular ecoyne to be currant in 
Maryland, a sample whereof, in a peece of a shilling, a sixpence, and a 
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groate, I herewith send you, I recommend it to you to promote, all you 
can, the dispersing it, and by Proclamation to make currant within 
Maryland, for all payments upon contracts or causes happening or aris- 
ing after a day to be by you limited in the said Proclamation ; And to 
procure an act of Assembly for the punishing of such as shall counter- 
feit the said Coyne, or otherwise offend in that behalfe, according to the 
form of an act recommended by me last year to my Governour and 
Secretary ; or as neere it as you can procure from the Assembly, and 
to give me your advice next year touching what you think best to be 
further done in that matter touching coyne ; for, if encouradgment be 
given by the good success of it this yeare there wilbe abundance of ad- 
venturers in it the next yeare.” 

With this communication was also forwarded the following letter to 
his brother Philip, then Secretary of State. 


“To my most affectionat loving brother, Puitie Catvert, Esqr., at 
Saint Mary’s, in Maryland. 

**T sent a sample of the Maryland money, with directions for the pro- 
curing it to pass, because I understood by letters this yeare from the 
Governor and you and others that there was no doubt but the people 
there would accept of it, which if we find they do, there wilbe meanes 
found to supply you all there with money enough; but though it would 
be a very great advantage to the Colony that it should pass current 
there, and an utter discouradgment for the future supply of any more, 
if there be not a certain establishment this yeare and assurance of its 
being vented and currant there, yet it must not be imposed upon the 
people but by a Lawe there made by their consents in a Generall Assem- 
bly, which i. pray faile not to signify to the Governor and Councell there 
to gether from me, by shewing them this Letter from 

Your most affectionat Brother 
* London, 12 October, C. BaLTEemore. 
1659.” 


Ten days after the reception of his Lordship’s letters, and the discus- 
sion in Council of the question of the best mode of introducing his new 
coinage among the people, Governor Fendall, with a part of the Coun- 
cil, attempted to revolutionize the Province, and, throwing off all de- 
pendence upon Lord Baltimore, to concentrate all power in themselves. 
They were probably incited to this by the unsettled state of affairs in 
England ; but they soon found there was no hope of success, and were 
glad to give in their submission to the newly restored king, and to Lord 
Baltimore, as the lawful Proprietary of the Province. 

The confusion that followed this wild attempt of Fendall and his 
party, of course, rendered it impossible to carry out the proposed plan 
in reference to a specie currency. According to his Lordship’s prudent 
and just instructions, the coins were not to be forced upon the people ; 
on the contrary, he would not consent to their introduction, until the 
people, by their representatives, had not only expressed their assent, but 
had even invited their emission. 

Philip Calvert received his commission to act as Governor in Novem- 
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ber, 1660, and complied as promptly as possible with the wishes and 
instructions of his brother. In April following, an Assembly was held 
in St. John’s, and, at his instance, an act was drawn up and passed, 
“ for setting up a mint within the Province of Maryland.” 

After a preamble, setting forth the fact that the want of money isa 
great hinderance to the advancement of the Colony in trade and pros- 

erity, the Burgesses agree to the following enactments : — 

I. That his Lordship be petitioned to set up a mint for the coining of 
money within the Province. 

Il. That the money coined therein be of as good silver as English 
sterling money. 

Ill. That every shilling, so coined, weigh above ninepence, in such 
silver; and other pieces in proportion. 

IV. That the offences of clipping, scaling, counterfeiting, washing, or 
in any way diminishing such coin, be punishable with death, and forfeit- 
ure of lands, goods, &c. to the Lord Proprietary. 

V. That his Lordship receive said coin in payment for rents and all 
amounts due to him. 

These proceedings were transmitted to the Proprietary in England ; 
upon the receipt of which he prepared to send to the Colony a sufficient 
quantity of coin to supply its wants. The main object was now to 
throw a considerable amount at once into circulation; and to this end 
the aid of the Assembly was again invoked. At the session of April, 
1662, an act was passed, requiring every householder and freeman “ to 
take up ten shillings per poll of the newly issued coin, for every taxable 
under their charge and custody, and pay for the same in good: casked 
tobacco, at two pence per pound, to be paid upon tender of the said 
sums of money, proportionably for each respective family.” 

The effect of this measure was to cause a forced exchange of sixty 
pounds of tobacco by every tithable for ten shillings of the new coin- 
age; and, as there were at least five thousand tithables then in the 
Province, this act alone, if it were carried fully into effect, must have 
thrown into circulation coin to the amount of twenty-five hundred 
pounds sterling. 

It is probable that the new emission proved acceptable to the people, 
as it must have greatly facilitated exchanges; yet it by no means super- 
seded tobacco as an article of currency. That still continued largely 
in use, especially in important transactions; and many of the public 
dues were still collected in tobacco, and not in coin. What was the 
amount of this new currency in circulation at any time after, we have 
no means of ascertaining ; neither do we know when it began to be dis- 
used. 

Nearly ten years after, (as we learn from Ogilby’s America, a rare 
and valuable publication of the date of 1671,) there were in circulation 
in the Colony, ‘* besides English and other foraign coyns, some of his 
Lordships own coyn, as Groats, Sixpences, and Shillings, which his 
Lordship, at his own charge, caus’d to be coyn’d and dispers’d through- 
out that Province. ”T is equal in fineness of silver,” says the same 
writer, “ to English Sterling, being of the same Standard, but of some- 

8* 
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what less weight. It hath on the one side his Lordships coat of arms, 
stamp’d with this motto circumscrib’d ‘ Crescite et Multiplicamini? ; 
and on the other side, his Lordships Effigies, circumscribed thus: ‘Ce. 
cilius, Dominus Terre Mariae, &c.’” 

From the title of the act of Assembly of 1661, in Bacon’s Laws of 
Maryland, some have inferred that a mint was established, and that the 
coinage was actually done in Maryland ; but it appears more probable 
that the coins were struck in England, under the supervision of the 
Lord Proprietary, and transmitted to the Governor, as circumstances 
made it necessary or convenient. The operation was a profitable one, 
inasmuch as the shilling contained but about seventy-five per cent. of its 
nominal value in silver, and was exchanged, in the first instance, for to- 
bacco at the ordinary price. 

Specimens of this coinage, so interesting in the commercial and 
pecuniary history of Maryland, ought certainly to be in the cabinet of 
this Society, and I trust that the movement now set on foot may result 
in the acquisition of the coins either from collections in this country or 
in England. 


Currency oF Massacnusetts 1n 1631.— As proof that our ances- 
tors were interested in the preservation of gold and silver money from 
unlawful diminution, as well as of due regard to the administration of 
justice in their native land, they apprehended one Robert Wright, who 
had escaped hither from London, being accused of “ clipping the king’s 
coyne.” 

This sort of money, so introduced to our notice, suggests the ensuing 
remarks. The method of keeping accounts by our Colonists, relative to 
specie as well as other currency, was by pounds, shillings, pence, and 
farthings. It was first introduced in England by William the Con- 
queror. He ordered the pound of account to equal a pound of silver, 
and this to be divided either into twelve shillings of twenty pennies, or 
twenty shillings of twelve pennies, in accordance with the table of Troy 
weight. It was not till several reigns after this, that such a pound was 
denominated a pound sterling. So reduced had this standard become 
under Charles the First, who granted the Charter of Massachusetts, that 
a pound of silver was estimated, while he was on the throne, both here 
and in the mother country, at more than three times what it was in the 
days of William. Owing to the unsteady and injudicious system of the 
predecessors of Charles, for the regulation of the currency, as well as 
to large debts contracted under his father’s admmistration, coin was 
very scarce when our ancestors emigrated to this country. 

Hence, we have one reason why they adopted such a medium of ex- 
change as has been already described. 

This they applied to their judicial as well as commercial proceedings. 
June 14, 1631, * Chickataubott is fyned a skyn of beauer for shooteinge 
a swine of Sir Richard Saltonstall.”” — Historical Account of Massa- 
chusetts Currency, by J. B. Felt. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ORIGIN OF BANKS IN ENGLAND. 


First Establishment of the Exchequer. — Its Functions as a Bank. — Nature of Exchequer 
Bills. — Revenues of the Crown originally paid in Kind.— The Brotherhood of St. 
Thomas-a- Becket incorporated. — The Merchants of the Steel Yard incorporated. — 
Some Account of the Cambium Regis, or Royal Office of Exchange. — Antiquity of the 
ay of Moneyers.— Exchanges as originally practised by the Jews. — Introduction 
of the Jews into England by William the Conqueror.— Their Functions as Bankers. — 

Their Expulsion.— Origin of the term Bankrupt. — Introduction of the Lombards into 

England as Bankers.— Many of them banished.— First legalizing of Interest of 

Money by Act of Parliament.— Variations in the Rate of Interest. — Josiah Child’s De- 

scription of the Effect of lowering the Rate of Interest. 


BANKING, as an assistant to commerce, and as now understood, had 
no existence in England prior to the sixteenth century. The operations 
comprehended under that term were few, and of an exceptional charac- 
ter. The lending of money on the mortgage of personal valuables, of 
lands, and of the revenues of the Church, were the occupations of the 
bankers of our ancestors. 

The first public institution in England partaking somewhat of the nature 
of a bank was the Exchequer founded by William the First: it still 
flourishes under Victoria, and, after an existence of eight hundred 
years, its objects remain unchanged, its operations only being modified 
by the lapse of ages. 

The original name of the Exchequer was Scaccarium. Various con- 
jectures have been hazarded respecting the origin of this word, but it 
is not improbably derived from scaccus or scaccum, the “ chess-board,” 
because a checkered cloth was used at the Exchequer similar in ap- 
pearance to the squares of a chess-board. These checkered cloths 
were anciently of great use to the accountants of the English Court of 
Exchequer in counting the money, inasmuch as the squares were 
understood to represent figures corresponding to the amounts placed 
thereon. 

Sometimes, when money was paid in or tendered to the Exchequer, 
supposed to be alloyed beneath the legal standard, it was brought to the 
fire to be tested ; this was called combustio examen. 

Previous to, and immediately after the Norman Conquest, there was 
very little money in use in England; all obligations were discharged 
by personal service and by payments, such as cattle, horses, dogs, 
hawks, &c., &&c. Rent of land was reckoned in kind, as appears in page 
248 of “*Spelman’s Ancient Deeds and Charters,” where it is stated, 
that “the rent of Hicklinge is ten measures of malt, five of groute, 
five of wheat meale, eight gammons of bacon, sixteen cheses, and two 


fat cows.” * 


* The tax called Danegeld, originally levied by Ethelred the Second, was an annual 
9 
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Down to the period of Henry the First, the rents, taxes, and fines 
due to the king were paid in provisions and necessaries for his house- 
hold. Afterwards, in succeeding reigns, the revenues of the crown 
were chiefly paid in gold and silver, but sometimes made up with horses, 
dogs, and birds for game: on some occasions an entire payment was 
made in horses and dogs singly, of which there are numerous instances 
to be met with in the ancient rolls of the Exchequer. 

When the king’s revenue, in money, was conveyed from one place to 
another, the sheriffs of the counties, or some other of the king’s offi- 
cers, used to have the care of conveying it, and were allowed their ex- 
penses upon the next account. Sometimes the king’s money was con- 
veyed by persons specially appointed to take charge of it, who, for 
their security, were furnished with letters of aid and safe-conduct. 

A great portion of the yearly revenue consisted of fines, which were 
paid for grants of land and confirmations of liberties and franchises 
of various kinds. When the receivers of the public revenue lodged the 
money in the Exchequer, they received a discharge for the same, called 
a tally. 

Tallies were of great and constant use in the Exchequer, coeval with 
the institution of the Exchequer itself. ‘The word tallies is originally 
French, — taillie, cutting. 

These tallies were pieces of wood cut in a peculiar manner. For ex- 
ample: a stick or rod of hazel well-dried and seasoned, was cut square 
and uniform at each end, and in the shaft. The sum of money which 
it bore was cut in notches in the wood by the cutter of the tallies, and 
likewise written on both sides of it by the writer of the tallies. 

These notches were cut at two opposite angles of the prism, which 
being split, converted it into two prisms with triangular bases : these two 
notched cuts of wood were exactly equivalent to the modern engraved 
check and counterfoil ; one was given to the parties paying money, and 
the other retained at the Exchequer. 

{t isa mistake to suppose that tallies were a means of keeping ac- 
counts. On the contrary, they were official receipts for money paid 
into the King’s Exchequer. Clumsy as such instruments must appear 
to modern ideas, they were undoubtedly an effectual protection against 
forgery or fraud.* Counters were sometimes used at the Exchequer 


tax of two shillings on every hide of arable land, and was in its nature a land tax, 
and is the first stated tax mentioned by our historians. It was called Danegeld be- 
cause it was originally paid to the Danes; but, like many other things, continued to 
retain the name long after it became appropriated to other uses. Camden, in his 
Britannia, makes the number of hides of land in England amount to 243,600; con- 
sequently, the gross produce of this tax, at two shillings per hide, would amount to 
£ 24,360, an enormous sum in those days. 

* The circumstances attending the entire extinction of these primitive instruments 
are somewhat remarkable. In the month of October, 1834, the authorities of the Ex- 
chequer gave directions that the tallies and foils (which were no longer required) 
should be destroyed. They were, accordingly, removed from the Exchequer to the 
cellars of the Houses of Parliament, and placed in the flues to be consumed. 

The operation of burning the tallies (of which there were several cart-loads) began 
at six o'clock in the morning of Thursday, 16th October, 1834, and continued the 
whole of the day, until half-past six in the evening, when, the flues having become 
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in the way of computation ; in which case the counters were laid in 
rows upon the several marks of the checkered cloth, namely, one row 
or place for pounds, another for shillings, &c., &c. 

Tallies and counters are now disused, but ancient instruments still re- 
main famous throughout the civilized world as pledges of the wealth of 
the British Islands. The holder of an Exchequer bill does in fact hold 
a mortgage on all the property, both movable and immovable, in the 
United Kingdom ; a mortgage binding in law, but more binding still in 
the unbroken faith of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom.* Ex- 
chequer bills are a species of government paper money peculiar to this 
country ; they are simply orders upon the Exchequer, entitling the bear- 
er to the sum specified therein, together with interest at a fixed rate per 
cent. per day, until a period is named for their payment, that period be- 
ing at the option of the government, but seldom exceeding twelve 
months from the date of the issue, when they are advertised to be paid 
off or exchanged on’a given day. The interest on such bills as are not 
sent in for payment, or exchanged, ceases from that period. 

The Exchequer was originally a court of conservation of the prerog- 
atives as well as the revenues of the crown. It was the especial duty 
of the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer to see that the rights of 
the crown were not invaded by such as claimed liberties or exemptions. 

According to the constitution of these realms, the Exchequer is the 
grand receptacle of all the revenues of the state; and when moneys 
are once deposited there, they are removable only by a warrant of the 
Lords of the Treasury, who now exercise the power formerly delegated 
to a single officer of the crown, styled the Lord High Treasurer. 

At present the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be said to be the 
grand receiver-general, and the First Lord of the Treasury, commonly 
called the Premier, the grand paymaster-general of the nation; and 
although, unquestionably, there are benefits accruing to the public from 
the continuance of a variety of checks, arising from certain forms of 
office, according to the ancient usage and custom of the Exchequer ; 
yet, in effect, the modern Treasury is the ancient Exchequer; and in 
common discourse, both in and out of Parliament, the terms are often 
used synonymously. But, although all the moneys of the state are thus 
virtually paid into the Exchequer, it is not to be understood that the ac- 
tual coin and bank-notes are deposited in vaults under the roof of the 
old building at Westminster. 

In former times, indeed, the Exchequer was literally the bank of the 
Lord High Treasurer ; but this was at a period when the existing facilities 
and securities for the transfer of money were wholly or almost wholly 
unknown ; when bank credits, bank checks, and bank notes had no ex- 
istence ; and when the whole system of pecuniary intercourse was rude 


over-heated, a terrific fire burst forth, and in a few hours the entire building was a heap 
of ruins. 
By a Report of the Privy Council, the conflagration was ascribed to the burning of 
the tallies ; but the calamity was attributed to accident. 
* See History of Exchequer Bills, in No. 6,838 of the Harleian Collection of MSS. 
in the British Museum. 
11 
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and imperfect; but, since the establishment of the Bank of England, the 
Exchequer has become rather an office of accounts and control than a 
repository for the safe custody of cash. 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England, as bankers to 
the Lords of the Treasury, now take that charge upon themselves : 
some of their principal clerks attend every day at the Exchequer to 
regulate the money business of the Treasury, the money itself remain- 
ing in the coffers of the bank to be distributed among the various depart- 
ments of the government, according to the orders of the Treasury 
issued at the Exchequer. 

This short account of the English Exchequer will give the reader as 
clear a view of the condition of the financial operations of the state as 
we are able to collect: those who wish for more detailed information 
respecting this institution will do well to consult Maddox’s “ History of 
the Exchequer,” and the Report of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the manner in which the public money is received and paid, 
dated October, 1831. 

As England had in some measure a royal or state bank in the Ex- 
chequer at a very early period, so she was not destitute of those insti- 
tutions which, partaking both of a public and private nature, have at all 
times formed a prominent feature in the habits and customs of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Looking at the ordinary course of business in the 
thirteenth century, it is by no forced analogy that we can perceive a 
strong likeness between the Brotherhood of St. Thomas-a-Becket, after- 
wards the Merchant Adventurers, the Merchants of the Steel Yard, 
and the various trading and banking corporations of the present day. 
The monopolies with which they were invested, however repugnant to 
our present notions, were probably necessary powers. At that time, the 
people and the nobility being equally unscrupulous and rapacious, pri- 
vate persons were unable successfully to resist their aggressions. And, 
more especially that the subsidies annually granted by Parliament con- 
sisted of a certain number of sacks of wool,* the monarchs required 
the aid of a trading company to turn the wool into money. 

One of the most ancient corporations in England was the Society of 
Merchant Adventurers, which was first called ** The Brotherhood of St. 
Thomas-a-Becket of Canterbury.” In 1248, the corporation obtained 
privileges of John, Duke of Brabant, which were afterwards confirmed 
to them by Edward the Third of England. They subsequently obtained 
charters of incorporation from Henry the Fourtn, which charters were 
confirmed by every succeeding monarch. Henry the Seventh gave 
them the title of Merchant Adventurers to Calais, Holland, &c. 

Wheeler, who was secretary to the company in 1601, publishe od “A 
Treatise on Commerce,” in which he gives a full description of the 
nature of the traffic carried on by them. This important corporation 
appears to have been of great service to the crown in advancing money 











* The article of wool was of so much importance in the time of the Anglo-Norman 
kings, that, to have it in constant remembrance, the seats of our judges and those of 
the peers were stuffed with it; and the Lord High Chancellor to this day sits in the 


House of Lords on a sack of wool. 
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by way of loan. Sir Josiah Child, in his “ Interest of England consid- 
ered,” published in 1620, gives a copy of an acknowledgment in the 
handwriting of Edward the Sixth, as follows : —‘* Because I had a pay 
of £48,000 to be paid in December, and had as yet but £ 14,000 be- 
yond sea to pay it withal, the merchants did give me a loan of £40, 000, 
to be paid by them the last of December, and be repaid again by me the 
last of March.” This grant appears to have been confirmed at a meet- 
ing of the company, at ‘which three hundred merchants were present. 

In Whitelock’s ‘* Memorials” it is recorded, that in 1647 the 
Merchant Adventurers lent £ 10,000 towards the pay of the army; and 
in 1649, £ 10,000 for the service of the navy, for which they received 
the thanks of the House of Commons. In the year 1661, the company 
consisted of 3,500 members, many of them wealthy and experienced 
merchants: they traded to most parts of the continent of Europe. 
Their charter of this year confirmed to them all their ancient privileges, 
allowing them to have officers in the custom-house. This gave great 
offence to a large number of traders not connected with the corporation, 
who in the following year petitioned Parliament for its suppression : the 
result, according to a tract, published in 1689, called ‘“* Reasons humbly 
offered,” was ‘a temporary liberty granted to all persons to buy and ex- 
port our woollen manufactures ; but so far was it, on trial, from answer- 
ing the end proposed, that the very clothiers themselves in the following 
year petitioned that the said liberty might be revoked, and it was re- 
yoked accordingly.” 

The Merchants of the Still Yard or Steel Yard, so called from the 
steel imported by them, was another ancient corporation, established in 
the reign of Henry the Third: they were principally German merchants 
trading with London, who were endowed with many important privi- 
leges, ‘and were exempted from several fiscal duties paid by other aliens. 
Previously to the year 1284, they were not permitted to rent any houses 
or warehouses in London, but lodged during their stay with the brokers 
who sold their produce for them. When, however, they were permitted 
to occupy houses and warehouses of their own, they no longer em- 
ployed the brokers, but sold their merchandise themselves, in the sale 
of which they practised many frauds, particularly in their weights. 
They were detected in the year 1286, when many of them were sent 
to the Tower, and according to Fabian, their weights were publicly 
burnt. 

Sir John Haywood, in his *“ Life and Reign of Edward the Sixth,” 
gives some account of the dissolution of this corporation. He says, 
* The Merchant Adventurers exhibited a bill at the Council table against 
the Merchants of the Still Yard. After answer by those of the Still 
Yard and reply by the Adventurers, it was determined, after examin- 
ing their various charters, that the Merchants of the Still Yard were no 
sufficient corporation, as their numbers, names, and nation could not be 
known; and their dissolution followed.” 

In the year 1597, Queen Elizabeth issued a commission to the Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London to shut up the house inhabited by the Merchants 
of the Steel Yard in London, and ordered all the merchants to quit her 
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dominions.* From this time the Steel Yard was never again used for 
a like purpose. 

While the Exchequer might be considered the royal bank and treas- 
ury, while the Brotherhood of St. Thomas-a-Becket and the Merchants 
of the Steel Yard appeared in the double capacity of merchants proper 
and of the modern loan contractors, the business now carried on by 
our Rothschilds and Barings, of foreign bankers and dealers in foreign 
bills of exchange, was the subject of a royal monopoly. 

The Cambium Regis, or Royal Office of Exchange, was undoubted- 
ly the least vigorous of all the institutions of the Plantagenet kings, and 
on that account we can trace but few of its proceedings. 

In the famous collection of English records in the Foedera, however, 
there is a circumstantial account of a grant by King Henry the Fifth to 
Lewis Johan, whom he calls his servant, or to his deputy for three 
years, of the sole privilege of taking or receiving moneys by exchange 
of any persons who had occasion to visit Rome, Venice, or any other 
place where the Pope may reside, or who may have business to transact 
with any merchant abroad. For which moneys so received, he or his 
deputy was to deliver bills of exchange payable in those parts; and for 
this privilege he was to pay to the king two hundred marks yearly. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, the revenue derived from this 
office was farmed to individuals: it was granted by this king for one 
year to Peter Corsy, a Florentine, who, by the king’s authority, was to 
take three pence for the exchange and rechange of every gold ducat. 
For this privilege he was to pay the king £250 sterling. The grant 
was styled “ the custody of the increase of the change, exchange, and 
rechange,” and was in the subsequent reign granted to Thomas Boleyn, 
father of the unfortunate Ann Boleyn, who was the last that enjoyed the 
office. 

The father of Sir Thomas Gresham held the office of King’s Ex- 
changer, or King’s Agent, as the office was then called, and was 
much esteemed by Henry the Eighth, and also by Wolsey. On the oc- 
casion of the Cardinal being deprived of the great seal, he was heard to 
say, that what grieved him most, after the displeasure of the king, was, 
that he would not now be able to pay to Mr. Gresham the two hundred 
pounds which he was indebted to him. 

Sir Thomas succeeded his father in his royal office ; but was superseded 
by Queen Mary on her accession to the throne, and afterwards restored. 

He was one of the first English merchants that traded to the East In- 
dies ; and, having fitted out several ships, he miscalculated the time at 
which they would return, a circumstance that caused him much embar- 
rassment. He, however, soon recovered from this temporary incon- 
venience. One day, while despondingly walking about the Bourse, or 
Exchange, which was then held in Lombard Street, a sailor presented him 
with a letter from the captain of one of his ships, which contained the 
gratifying information that two of his ships had arrived safe from the 
East Indies; and that the box which the bearer would deliver contained 





* Anderson’s History of Commerce, Vol. II. p. 192. 
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some diamonds and pearls of great value, as a sample of the riches the 
ships had brought home.* 

Sir Thomas was about this time very wealthy ; he built a sumptuous 
house on the west side of Bishopsgate Street, afterwards known as 
Gresham College.t 

Queen Elizabeth employed Sir Thomas Gresham in many intricate 
and confidential negotiations with foreign powers, both in reference to 
her pecuniary and mercantile affairs, on which account he was called 
the Royal Merchant ; and his house was sometimes appointed for the re- 
ception of foreign princes upon their arrival in London. 

The following singular anecdote is related of this princely mer- 
chant. 

The Spanish ambassador to the English court having extolled the 
great riches of the king his master, and of the grandees of his kingdom, 
before Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas, who was present, told him that 
the queen had subjects who, at one meal, expended not only as much as 
the daily revenues of his king, but also of all his grandees ; and added, 
“ This I will prove any day, and lay you a considerable sum on the re- 
sult.” 

The Spanish ambassador soon after came unawares to the house of 
Sir Thomas, and dined with him ; and, finding only an ordinary meal, 
said, ** Well, Sir, you have lost your wager.” ‘ Not at all,” replied 
Sir Thomas ; “and this you shall presently see.” He then pulled out a 
box from his pocket, and, taking one of the largest and finest Eastern 
pearls out of it, exhibited it to the ambassador, and then ground it, and 
drank the powder of it in a glass of wine, to the health of the queen, 
his mistress. ‘* My Lord Ambassador,” said Sir Thomas, “ you know 
I have often refused £ 15,000 for that pearl: have I lost or won?” 

“*T yield the wager as lost,” said the ambassador; “ and I do not 
think there are four subjects in the world that would do as much for 
their sovereign.” f 

Sir Thomas appropriated a great portion of his vast wealth in the 
erection of public edifices. He built the Royal Exchange, and founded 
Gresham College, which he endowed with six professorships, viz. 
divinity, law, physic, philosophy, astronomy, and music, with fifty 
pounds per annum to each, so that they might give gratuitous lectures 
on those sciences to the citizens of London for ever. He also left, by 
will, considerable donations to public charities. 

In an abstract of the Records of the Tower, compiled by Sir Robert 
Cotton, we find a recommendation to the king, Charles the First, “ to 
erect again the Cambium Regis, his own Exchange, an office as ancient 
as before Henry the Third, and so continued until the middle of Henry 
the Eighth; the profit of it being now engrossed amongst a few gold- 





* The statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, which was very appropriately placed in the 
old Royal Exchange, represented him as holding an open letter in his hand; of the 
import of which the above incident is understood to have been an explanation. 

+ This house was pulled down some years ago, and the present Excise Office built 
on the site. 

t Guide to London, 1726. 
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smiths, and would yield about £2,000 a year if it was heedfully re. 
garded.” 

Charles, partly from his necessitous condition, and partly from a te- 
nacity to uphold the prerogatives of the crown, was not slow in taking 
advantage of this recommendation; and in the year 1627 he issued a 
proclamation, granting to “ Henry, Earl of Holland, and his deputies, the 
office of our Changes, Exchanges, and Outchanges whatsoever, in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland.” 

This proclamation expressly prohibited the bankers from making the 
said exchanges. 

A pamphlet was published in the following year by the king’s author. 
ity, called, “‘ Cambium Regis, or the Office of his Majesty’s Exchange 
Royal, declaring and justifying his Majesty’s right thereto and the con- 
veniency thereof.” 

This pamphlet states that the prerogative of exchange “ has always 
been a flower of the crown,” of which instances are quoted from the 
time of Henry the First; “that King John farmed out the office for 
five thousand marks ; that the place or office, the Exchange, was made 
in his reign, was near St. Paul’s, in London, and gave name to the 
street called ‘Old Change’; that this method continued till the time of 
King Henry the Eighth. The allowance in the old Cambium Regis 
was ld. and sometimes 14d. exchange upon the value of every noble of 
6s. 8d., which yielded a considerable revenue.” 

Against the revival of this Royal Exchange the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany of London petitioned the king, as did also the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council. The king replied, ‘“* Trouble me no more 
in the matter, since my right to the office is undoubtedly clear.” 

The patent was, however, never acted upon, and the office has entire- 
ly ceased, and will never, we imagine, be attempted to be revived by 
any future sovereign. An arbitrary monarch may interpose in the bar- 
gains and relations subsisting among his own subjects ; but it is without 
the pale of his power to enforce a discipline in the transactions between 
his own subjects and those of other sovereigns. He may levy duties on 
exports and imports, and “crib, cabin, and confine” the mercantile 
operations of both subjects and foreigners as regards his own kingdom ; 
but the arbitration of exchange is far beyond his power ; it is a matter 
which has ever been exclusively controlled by the extent of the com- 
mercial operations of nations trading with each other. 

In addition to the business of receiving moneys from parties going 
abroad, and giving them foreign money or bills of exchange, it was the 
duty of the officer at the king’s Exchange to deliver to the coiners of 
money throughout England their coining-irons, which consisted of one 
standard, or staple, and two puncheons ; and when the same were worn 
out, to receive them back, with an account of what sums had been 
coined, and also the pix or box of assay, and to deliver other irons new- 
ly engraven. 

This part of the business was under the immediate control of “ the 
Company of Moneyers”’ ; a company still in existence, though institut- 
ed at so early a period that its origin cannot be ascertained. The 
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moneyers are the only persons mentioned in Alfred’s Domesday Book, 
or in any of the laws of the Anglo-Saxons relating to money. 

They appear to have travelled in the suite of the early kings; and 
whenever the monarch arrived at a town where there was a mint, and 
required money, the moneyers were called upon to see that the coin 
was made from the king’s bullion. 

The Provost and Company of Moneyers take to themselves the title 
of a corporation; yet they are unable to trace when and by what 
authority they became incorporated: they have, however, been recog- 
nized for many centuries ; and, although they cannot show any charter 
of association, yet the law places them in the same situation as the 
City of London, by prescription. 

Attempts have on many occasions been made to put an end to this 
corporation, but hitherto without effect. So far back as 1796, a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, specially appointed to inquire into the 
miscarriages of the officers of the mint, after examining various official 
papers, grants, &c., relating to the mint, reported, that ‘ they could not 
find any grant to the Corporation of Moneyers: they live in the country, 
attend the mint whenever called, take apprentices, and form themselves 
into a government by electing one of them to be their provost.” But 
no proceedings followed this report. 

The business of the moneyers of the present day consists in their 
superintending the coinage, and providing the necessary machinery, &c., 
for coining the money, for which they get a percentage on the amount 
coined.* 

Having given due precedence to royal institutions, and to important 
corporations, we turn to the origin of private bankers, or money dealers. 

The private bankers of England of whom we have the earliest cog- 
nizance were in a very different position from their successors of the 
present day. The first were Jews, aliens in blood and religion ; con- 
temned, hated, feared, and despised. In the land of their adoption 
they were very soon made the victims of more barbarous cruelties and 
oppressions than were ever inflicted upon any people whatever. 

The Jews were originally introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror, and to them belongs the merit of benefiting commerce by 
that important improvement, — the inventing bills of exchange. Their 
industry and frugality caused them to accumulate vast sums of money, 
which the idleness and profusion common to the English nobility in 
those days enabled them to lend out at a high rate of interest, upon the 
security of property. They were the principal artificers of the time, 
and wrought most of the gold and silver ornaments for the use of the 





* By a return made to Parliament relative to the coinage in 1846, at page 443, Vol. 
XXV., it appears that for the year 1844 the Company of Moneyers received as commis- 
sion, — 





£ awe 

For the gold coinage, * ° ° ’ ° i « 27 6.8 
* ae = _ ° ‘ . ‘ ° > 8,238 16 1 

- @eoer °. ° ° . ° ° ° 2,067 13 4 
21,883 9 5 
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churches, which on many occasions they were afterwards called upon 
to take as pledges for the repayment of money lent to the priors and 
other ecclesiastics. They were not, however, permitted to enjoy the 
profits of their trade unmolested ; for each successive monarch extorted 
from them large sums of money, and that frequently by the most bar- 
barous and cruel methods. 

It was a custom among the Jews, as well as the Christians, to deposit 
the securities on which they had lent money in some public building; 
and at the general massacre of the Jews at York, in the early part of 
the reign of Richard the First, the gentry of the neighborhood, who 
were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathedral, the place where their 
bonds were kept, and made a solemn bonfire of the papers before the 
altar. The compiler of the “ Annals of Waverley,” in relating these 
events, blesses the Almighty ‘ for thus delivering over this impious race 
to destruction.” * 

It is no part of our business to describe in detail the many atrocities 
committed by the people of England upon the Jews. Richard the First, 
after the massacre above related, banished the remainder. 

John, experiencing an inconvenience in their absence, tempted them 
to return, by the promise of allowing them to elect their own High 
Priest. Even the great charter of our liberties sanctions an injustice to 
the Jews, by enacting that, “if any persons have borrowed money of the 
Jews, more or less, and die before they have paid the debt, such debt 
shall not grow whilst the heir is under age.” 

Edward the First exceeded all his predecessors in atrocity. Fifteen 
thousand Jews were robbed of all they possessed, and then banished the 
kingdom. ‘Tovey relates a horrible story in connection with this event. 
Some of the wealthiest of the Jews, having obtained the king’s permis- 
sion to take with them their property, loaded a ship with immense wealth 
and set sail; but when they had got to the mouth of the Thames the 
captain of the ship cast anchor, and, it being low water, the ship rested 
on the sands. He then persuaded the Jews to leave the ship, and go 
with him on the sands, telling them the tide would not flow for a long time. 
Having led them some distance from the ship, and finding the tide was 
coming in, he stole away from them, got on board, and set sail. The 
wretched Jews, when they discovered their situation, called to him, im- 
ploring help ; but the captain, mocking them, bade them call upon Moses, 
who conducted their forefathers through the Red Sea, and so left them 
to perish. 

The captain returned to the king, to whom he related the result of his 
scheme, and delivered up the treasure, receiving in return both honor 
and reward. A partial retribution followed this atrocigus crime ; for by 
some unaccountable means the whole of the produce of the plunder was 
squandered, not one penny being set aside for the pious purposes which 
the king used as a pretext to justify his cruelty. 

After this event, no trace of the existence of the Jews in England 
can be found till long after the Reformation, nor is it necessary for us to 





* Hume’s History of England, Vol. I. page 167. 
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trace them further; but simply to record — extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, and yet what from our researches we find — that this oppressed 
people paid nearly one third of the whole revenue of the kingdom. 

The expulsion of the Jews created great inconvenience, as there were 
none either to lend money or manage foreign business. At this time 
the family of Causini were settled as bankers in the principal cities of 
Italy. Being invited to England, they soon began to practise usury to 
a greater extent than had been done by the Jews themselves. The old 
course was in some measure adopted: they were threatened with ban- 
ishment, and in some instances the threat was carried out. After this 
they conducted their business with more moderation. In process of 
time other Lombards settled in London, in the street known by their 
name, and famous throughout the civilized world as the very centre and 
focus of monetary transactions, extending in their ramifications to all 
parts of the globe. 

The occupations of the Lombards, like those of the Jews, were those 
of the goldsmith, the pawnbroker, and the merchant ; and finally that of 
the banker. They, too, amassed immense wealth, and had at one time 
in their hands an enormous amount of church revenues. They also 
accommodated the kings of England with loans of money; but they 
were more fortunate than the Jews, for they received many marks of 
favor and approbation. Each succeeding year wore away the distinc- 
tions between the Lombard goldsmith and the native Englishman; and 
centuries have passed since the acute Italians of the middle ages were 
absorbed into the great Anglo-Saxon family. ; 

In the simple state of money-dealing which prevailed in Italy during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the treasure to be lent out at inter- 
est was commonly displayed on a table or board, called Banco, and 
hence the origin of the term now so generally appropriated to those im- 
mense establishments which circulate the wealth and promote the trade 
of modern Europe. 

Hence also the term bankrupt, as applied to such as were no longer 
able to discharge their obligations in the way of business ; for when the 
dealer in money in former times failed to meet the claims made upon 
him by his professional brethren, his table or board was publicly broken 
in pieces, and himself declared unworthy of credit. The stigma of 
bancorotto henceforth adhered to him, and he was accordingly driven 
out from the society of the still solvent usurers. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that the money-lenders among the 
ancients were distinguished by a similar name, derived too from a simi- 
lar circumstance, viz. from the tables on which they were wont to ex- 
pose their bullion, and which, like their successors, the Lombards, they 
took care to set forth in the most public places, even in the porches and 
the aisles of their sacred temples. 

Of the practice of the Jews it is recorded, “that upon the first 
day of the month Ada, proclamation was made throughout all Israel that 
the people should provide themselves with half-shekels, which were 
yearly paid towards the service of the Temple, according to the com- 
mandment of God. On the 25th Ada, they brought tables into the tem- 
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ple, that is, into the outward court, where the people stood. (Exodus 
xxx. 13.) On these tables lay the lesser coins, which were to provide 
those who wanted half-shekels for their offerings, or smaller pieces of 
money in payment for oxen, sheep, doves, &c., which stood there ready 
in the said court to be sold for sacrifices ; but this supply, and furnish- 
ing the people from the tables, was not without an exchange for other 
money or other things in lieu of money, and that at an advantage to the 
exchanger. Hence all those who sat at the table were called Bankers, or 
Masters of the Exchange.” —See “ Postlethwayt’s Universal History 
of Trade and Commerce” for further information on this subject. 

The principal crime laid to the charge of the Jews and the Lombards 
was that of practising usury: this offence was in the estimation of the 
Church so heinous, that it invariably placed all those who took money 
at usury in the highest rank of excommunicated persons: to such were 
attributed the omitting of every good, and committing of every evil.* 

The enemies of interest made no distinction between that and usury, 
holding any increase of money to be beyond all question usurious, and 
this opinion they grounded on the prohibition of it by the Law of Moses; 
but the Mosaical precept was clearly a political, and not a moral, pre- 
cept. It only prohibited one Jew from taking interest from another; 
but in express terms (Deut. xxiii. 20) permitted him to take it of stran- 

ers. 

In the dark ages of monkish superstition, such were the ignorance 
and bigotry of our rulers, that we find, in the year 1342, King. Edward 
the Third caused a statute to be passed, “ prohibiting usury or interest 
for money, as being the bane of commerce. 

The 37th of Henry the Eighth, cap. 9, is the first statute legalizing 
the taking of interest, the rate of which was fixed at ten per cent. per 
annum. In the reign of Edward the Sixth, religious zeal prohibited all 
interest. The statute of Henry the Eighth was revived by the 13th 
Elizabeth, cap. 8, which declared that “all brokers shall be guilty of 
premunire that transact any contracts for more than ten pounds to the 
hundred, and the securities themselves shall be void.” t 

Ten per cent. continued the legal rate of interest till the 21st James 
the First, cap. 1, which enacted that “all bonds, contracts, and assur- 
ances made after the passing of this act for any usury above the rate of 
eight per cent. per annum, should be utterly void.” The act to con- 
tinue for seven years; but it was by the 3d Charles the First made per- 
petual. 

Sir Josiah Child, in his “* Discourse on Trade,’”’ remarks, that “ in 
the year 1635, which was but ten years after the passing of the above 


” 








* In Vol. IT. p. 332, of the Rolls of Parliament, there is a petition of the Commons 
to the king, Edward the Third, praying that the Lombards, following no other mys- 
tery but that of broker, may be banished the realm on account of their usury, and 
being spie s, and ““ Ont ore tard menez deins la terre un trop horrible vice q’ ne fait pas a 
nomer,” &c. 

t Parties convicted of this offence were, according to Sir Edward Coke, 1 Inst. 129, 
“ out of the king’s pretection, and his lands, tenements, goods, and chattels shall be for- 
feited to the king, and his body shall remain in prison at the king’s pleasure.” 
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act, there were more merchants to be found on the Exchange of Lon- 
don worth each one thousand pounds and upwards than were before the 
year 1600 to be found worth one hundred pounds. ‘That the lowering 
of interest enables merchants to increase foreign trade, whereby home 
manufacturers and artificers will be increased, as also our stock of other 
useful people ; and the poor will be employed.” 

The rate of interest of money was further reduced by Cromwell to six 
per cent.; the same reduction was reénacted after the Restoration by 
statute 12 Charles II. cap. 13; but the canon law still continued op- 
posed to the practice of interest for money.* 

By the 12th of Queen Anne, interest of money was reduced to five 
per cent. per annum, at which rate it still continues, except as applied 
to loans on personal security by bills of exchange, not having more than 
twelve months to run.t 

These alterations in the law proceeded pari passu with the gradual 
changes which took place from time to time in our commercial system ; 
and as the business of banking began to unfold its various uses, the 
monetary operations of the country, which had previously been dis- 
charged by different hands, were centerd in one distinct pursuit. 

Very few of the writers on our monetary system take notice of the 
important part which interest of money performs in our financial opera- 
tions, and the tendency it has to centralize capital; for undoubtedly 
some men through such operations accumulate immense wealth; and, 
provided the length of the lives of the great capitalists was not confined 
to the ordinary limits of man’s existence, they would be the sole posses- 
sors of money, leaving thousands penniless ; for, “* whatever store of 
sap the tree hath, yet many sprigs and leaves wither for want thereof.” 
Nature, however, finds a remedy for man’s folly: by the time a man 
has by compound interest doubled his capital, it is rare that another 
period is permitted him to double it a second time, and by his death his 
accumulated wealth is distributed among his relatives or friends. 

Our history of the progress of banking, and its inseparable compan- 
ion, the doctrine of interest of money, has now reached that point when 
the practice and principles of the science assumed a definite form. Be- 
fore, however, we proceed further in our history of banking, our con- 
sideration must be directed to an important collateral branch of our sub- 
ject; viz. Bills of Exchange, and the laws respecting them. 


* In the Homilies of the Church of England for Rogation week, in use in the reign 
of Charles the Second, the following passage occurs : —“ If the merchant and worldl 
occupier knew that God is the giver of riches, he would content himself with so muc 
as, by just means approved of God, he could get to his living, and would be no richer 
than truth would suffer him: he would never procure his gains and ask his goods at 
the devil’s hands.” — “God forbid, ye will say, that any man should take his riches of 
the devil. Verily, so many as increase themselves by usury, by extortion, by perjury, 
by stealth, by deceit, and craft, they have their goods at the devil’s gift,” &c. 

t See 3 and 4 Will. IV. and subsequent acts renewing the same. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


Banxs oF New Hampsuire, Aprit anp May, 1851. 


LiaBILITIES. Capital, Circulation. Deposits. Profits. 
Claremont Bank, . . ° ° + $100,000 $ 81,842 $9,711 $ 1,025 
Connecticut River Bank, 90,000 72,370 10,477 125 
Mechanics’ Bank, . e ° . 100,000 97,156 45,610 12,297 
Merrimack County Bank, . ° 80,000 78,130 26,206 18,554 
Strafford Bank, yee 4 . 100,000 89,666 37,988 10,067 
DoverBank,. . . . ‘ 100,000 84,035 25,326 12,912 
Monadnock Bank, . * 50,000 42,267 4,866 1,004 
Granite Bank, Exeter, . e e 100,000 83,925 21,956 14,941 
Ashuelot Bank, . . 100,000 74,622 16,793 4,560 
Cheshire Bank, . ° ° 100,000 83,170 15,088 11,282 
Lancaster Bank, 50,000 29,657 13,644 ae 
Lebanon Bank, . ° ° 100,000 94,123 6,558 4,328 
Amoskeag Bank, . ° 150,000 146,191 22,648 10,600 
Belknap County Bank, ° ° 65,000 64,366 7,046 2,431 
Nashua Bank, ‘ ° ° ° 125,000 122,648 32,666 9,783 
New Ipswich Bank, ; ‘ 100,000 77,333 7,314 2,205 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, ; . 141,000 118,003 57,260 14,500 
Piscataqua Exchange Bank, . ° ° 200,000 181,147 53,147 6,756 
Rockingham Bank, . ‘ 150,000 111,084 80,830 28,145 
Rochester Bank, . P 119,400 77,570 6,733 4,203 
Great Falls Bank, . 120,000 85,870 17,486 3,800 
Warner Bank, . ° e 50,000 46,210 1,066 1,767 
Winchester Bank, . ° ° e 100,000 72,384 4,606 5,052 
Manchester Bank, ° ° 110,000 106,681 38,798 14,554 


Total, 24 banks, . $2,500,400 $2,120,450 ¢ 563,813 $ 185,191 


: Bank Real 
RESOURCES. Loans. Specie, Dalaness, Estate. 


Claremont Bank, . . - ee 9 164,536 $5,118 $21,924 $1,000 
Connecticut River Bank, ° ° 155,427 4,671 12,874 — 
Mechanics’ Bank, . ° ° 201 ,806 7,507 44,550 1,200 
Merrimack County Bank, 151,555 9,904 29,206 2,525 
Strafford Bank, a ae 183,832 5,306 39,108 9,475 
Dover Bank, . ° ° . 188,163 4,192 23,918 6,000 
Monadnock Bank, . e . 75,985 2,178 19,974 6 
Granite Bank, . , 202,872 5,560 8,350 4,040 
Ashuelot Bank, ° . . 178,828 4,761 9,387 2,998 
Cheshire Bank, . 187,950 5,840 11,750 4,000 
Lancaster Bank, ‘ .  —-77,278 1,160 14,863 Wee 
Lebanon Bank, . ‘ 149,934 8,515 43,760 2,800 
Amoskeag Bank, ° ° ° 304,57 4,100 20,761 “4 
Belknap County Bank, . . 127,925 2,778 8,140 

Nashua Bank, P ‘ P 254,498 ¢ 13,228 22,371 

New Ipswich Bank, ea 151,536 6,058 29,258 

Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, » + 306,605 4,722 _ 19,436 

Piscataqua Exchange Bank, . ° 402,800 7,765 28,685 

Rockingham Bank, . ° 298,951 13,436 57,673 

Rochester Bank, . ; 185,098 5,658 15,590 

Great Falls Bank, ° — 206,342 4,842 13,012 

Warner Bank, ° ° ° P ‘ 80,270 2,670 16,093 

Winchester Bank, . ; . 166,816 3,470 7,734 

Manchester Bank ‘ “ee 209,460 4,668 55,905 


, 


Total, 24 banks, mm . $4,613,045 $ 138,107 @ 574,322 
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Recapitulation, 1847 - 1851. 
















Lem woe a a 

Capital, . ° . ° e ° ° ° + $1,890,000 $ 2,203,950 $ 2,500,400 
Circulation, SOR a Se ey we 1,512,072 1,751,096 2,120,450 
Deposits, e . ° e ° ° ° . 538,058 453,670 563,813 
Surplus, . . ° ° ° ° ° . os 135,800 185,191 
Totals, ° ° . ° e ° . ° ae 2 $4,544,516 $5,369,854 







RESOURCES. June, 1847. March, 1850. May, 1851, 

Loans, ° ee Te ae a ot be $ 3,406,083 $ 3,852,158 $4,613,045 
Specie, . . > ‘i % oe 144,018 149,671 138,107 
Bank balances and notes, P ° ° ° e eas 542,687 574,322 
44,380 







| i ee ee ee ee ee ae a 8 


$4,544,516 @ 5,369,854 










Banks oF Maine, May, 1851. 

































LiABILITIES. Capital. Circulation. Profits. Due Banks. Deposits, 
Augusta Bank, ° « « + 88,000 $84,111 $ 8,245 $ 17,996 $43,118 
Freeman’s Bank, Wh 50,000 63,136 3,577 ear 30,070 
Granite Bank, a. en 80,118 4,323 470 7,070 
Eastern Bank, «. «© «© «© 100,000 105,668 3,922 6,742 18,530 
Exchange Bank, . ° e e 60,000 54,736 2,144 eee 15,043 
Kenduskeag Bank, . ‘ e 100,000 98,555 2,057 Rive 74,336 
Mercantile Bank, . e . 50,000 62,798 4,218 eee 43,697 
Merchants’ Bank, Bangor, ns 50,000 60,630 428 oe. 17,267 
Veazie Bank, . ° ° + «+ 200,000 211,330 4,676 2,130 106,115 
Commercial Bank, . ’ 75,000 47,824 1,525 731 19,370 
Lincoln Bank, . » « + 200,000 57,932 998 2,965 56,162 
Sagadahock Bank, . . . 100,000 72,765 2,288 4,193 56,629 
Belfast Bank, . ° » ~ - 50,000 50,361 3,713 see 30,911 
Biddeford Bank,. . . ~~ 160,000 93,596 3,967 aie 29,941 
Brunswick Bank, .  . + « 60,000 31,143 4,436 aac 15,370 
Union Bank, P e ° ° 25,000 43,342 470 eee 15,656 
CalaisBank, . . «. « « 50,000 43,106 3,701 4,806 11,133 
Frontier Bank, . . « « 75,000 21,340 8,837 026 34,254 
Gardiner Bank, . e ° + 100,000 74,670 5,673 5,295 42,415 
Northern Bank, . . «ss 75,000 86,363 4,384 327 33,804 
Atlantic Bank, - o« «o oo 83,200 68,817 1,757 1,294 18,300 
Pank of Cumberland, . . 2 100,000 88,431 2,630 9,128 39,814 
Canal Bank, . . ° ° + 400,000 342,317 27,222 17,100 142,122 
Casco Bank, . 300,000 206,963 9,928 13,830 112,501 
Manufacturers and Traders?’ Bank, 100,000 97,075 2,771 640 32,143 
Merchants’ Bank, Portland, . 150,000 118,300 19,270 14,368 112,001 
Manufacturers’ Bank, .  . - 100,000 59,922 5,388 se 14,896 
Meee ss oe ie 75,000 83,574 6,623 263 20,910 
Skowhegan Bank, . . . «. 75,000 73,366 1,974 1,012 5,836 
South Berwick Bank, . ° . 100,000 46,532 2,114 oes 13,685 
Lime Rock Bank, . . . . 100,000 57,421 1,025 O77 48,110 
Thomaston Bank, o é 50,000 54,479 525 047 68,752 
Androscoggin Bank, ° ° ° 50,000 24,670 5,864 ee @ 13,665 
Medomak Bank, . ° ° e 50,000 65,316 3,968 eee 12,548 
Ticonic Bank, oe he 75,000 71,733 1,517 7,940 13,625 
Waterville Bank, ° ° ° 36,900 46,673 1,813 Ree 7,463 
Mariners’ Bank, . . . - 50,000 45,800 1,412 350 11,875 









Total, . . «. « « $3,586,100 $2,994,905 $169,390 $111,727 1,389,137 





106 Bank Statistics. 


Resources. Specie. Real Estate. Bank-Notes, p¥@™* = Loans. 


Augusta Bank, ° ° $24,547 $4,760 $7,080 ¢ 18,240 $196,844 
Freeman’s Bank, 15,603 ee 14,956 17,470 98,753 
Granite Bank, ° 20,133 300 962 10,173 135,415 
Eastern Bank, . . 25,772 10,000 2,659 7,004 189,428 
Exchange Bank, . 11,700 e 5,805 23,170 81,251 
Kenduskeag Bank, . ° ° 29,168 5,000 16,416 26,765 197,600 
Mercantile Bank, . ° 14,266 000 11,232 25,814 104,400 
Merchants’ Bank, Bangor, ° 12,475 eee 10,194 12,776 92,880 
Veazie Bank, . e e ° 46,458 eee 3,560 77,75 396,483 
Commercial Bank, . . ° 8,028 550 3,720° 18,706 113,448 
Lincoln Bank, ° ° ° 29,536 ° 9,672 71,020 207,830 
Sagadahock Bank, ° 9,295 er 1,926 50,542 174,112 
Belfast Bank, . ° ° ° 8,545 987 12,750 109,344 
Biddeford Bank,. . , 7,018 , 7,768 248,248 
Brunswick Bank, . ° ° 4,727 500 5 18,043 
Union Bank, ° ° ° 10,173 eee ee 28,480 
Calais Bank, . ° . 8,440 5 984 
Frontier Bank, . : ° 6,256 K 378 4,731 
Gardiner Bank, ° ° ° 19,572 ‘ 16,744 
Northern Bank, . ‘ ‘ P 18,900 20,666 
Atlantic Bank, ° e e 17,752 oy lae Rs 15,300 
Bank of Cumberland, . ° ° 14,281 J 15,137 
CanalBank, . . . « « 55,206 78 16,161 
Casco Bank, he 21,483 , , 21,570 
Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, 21,157 13,073 
Merchants’ Bank, Portland, ° 44,236 ‘ae i 60,736 
Manufacturers’ Bank, . ° Pe 4,838 eee 
York Bank, . 15,490 ? 15,146 
Skowhegan Bank, . ° 12,106 re 
South Berwick Bank, . ‘ ‘ 3,394 4,995 
Lime Rock Bank, . . . 12,015 39,715 
Thomaston Bank, e P ° 15,973 08 68,707 
Androscoggin Bank, ° . 5,346 27,582 
Medomak Bank, . ° é 15,432 19,334 
Ticonic Bank, ° ° ° 21,394 J 2,530 
Waterville Bank, ° e : 10,125 Ty. 1,365 13,478 
Mariners’ Bank, . .) . 9,456 4,004 4,294 10,173 


Total, . ° ° + $630,296 $ 102,570 $ 254,701 $813,232  § 6,450,459 


Recapitulation. 


The following banks have increased their capital stock at the dates mentioned : — 
Biddeford Bank, 1849, Sept. 8, $25,000 Commercial Bank, 1851, April 1, $ 25,000 
Sagadahock Bank, 1849, Oct. 1, 50,000 Lincoln Bank, 1851, March 31, 75,000 
Man. and Traders’, 1851, April 15, 25,000 

The Augusta Bank reduced its capital stock, September 15, 1849, in the sum of 
$ 22,000. i 

The entire bank circulation is represented to be $ 2,994,905, of which the sum of 
$ 389,000 is in bills under five dollars. 

The aggregate dividends declared by thirty-two of the banks, for the last six months, 
were $ 144,050, on a capital of $ 3,373,000, equivalent to about 44 per cent. Five of 
the banks enumerated are newly established, and have not yet declared a dividend. 

The amount due from presidents and directors of all the banks, as principals, is 
$ 224,227, and as sureties $ 354,718, and from stockholders, as principals, $ 278,286. 
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Names of the Thirty-seven Banks in Maine, May, 1851; Location of 
each ; Date of Charter ; Aggregate Liabilities ; and Last Dividend. 
Compiled from the Annual Abstract published by the Secretary of 
State, May, 1851. 


Banks. 
Androscoggin, 
Atlantic, 
Augusta, 


Bank of Cumberland, 


Biddeford, 
Belfast, 
Brunswick, 
Canal, 
Casco, 
Commercial, 
Calais, 
Eastern, 
Exchange, 
Freeman’s, 
Frontier, 
Granite, 
Gardiner, 
Kenduskeag, 
Lincoln, 
Lime Rock, 


Manufacturers’, 
Manuf. and Traders’, 


Mariners’, 
Merchants’, 
Mercantile, 
Merchants’, 
Medomak, 
Northern, 
Sagadahock, 


South Berwick, 


Skowhegan, 
Ticonic, 
Thomaston, 
Union, 
Veazie, 
Waterville, 
York, 


Towns. 
Topsham, 
Portland, 
Augusta, 
Portland, 
Biddeford, 
Belfast, 
Bruaswick, 
Portland, 

“c 


Bath, 
Calais, 
Bangor, 
Bangor, 
Augusta, 
Eastport, 
Augusta, 
Gardiner, 
Bangor, 
Bath, 
Rockland, 
Saco, 
Portland, 
Wiscasset, 
Bangor, 
Bangor, 
Portland, 
Waldoborough, 
Hallowell, 
Bath, 

South Berwick, 
Skowhegan, 
Waterville, 
Thomaston, 
Brunswick, 
Bangor, 
Waterville, 
Saco, 


Incorporated. 
1834, Feb. 1, 

1850, Aug. 28, 
1814, Jan. 21, 


1835, March 19, 


1847, July 26, 
1836, April 1, 
1836, April 1, 
1825, Feb. 19, 
1824, Feb. 18, 
1832, Feb. 16, 
1831, April 1, 


1835, March 21, 


1850, July 18, 
1833, March 2, 
1836, April 1, 
1836, April 1, 
1814, Jan. 31, 
1847, July 13, 
1813, June 16, 
1836, April 1, 
1825, Feb. 23, 
1832, Feb. 27, 


1835, March 21, 


1850, July 18, 
1833, Feb. 21, 
1825, Feb. 19, 
1836, April 1, 
1833, March 2, 
1836, April 1, 
1823, Jan. 31, 
1833, March 4, 
1831, April 1, 
1825, Feb. 22, 
1850, July 27, 
1848, July 14, 
1850, July 21, 
1831, April 1, 


Re-chartered. Total Resources. Dividend. 


1846, Aug. 10, 


1846, Aug. 10, 


“ “ 


1846, Aug 10 


“ 


1847, June 24, 
1846, Aug. 10, 
“ “ce 


1847, June 24, 
1846, Aug. 10, 


“cc “ 


“ “ 


1846, Aug. 10, 


Specie 1n New York. 


$94,200.22 
141,368.18 
241,470.92 
240,003.70 
277,504.78 
134,975.30 
110,948.15 
928,761.05 
643,228.01 
144,452.22 
112,746.49 
234,864.00 
121,923.92 
146,782.94 
139,457.05 
166,982.10 
228,053.03 
274,948.44 
318,058.67 
206,682.67 
180,205.92 
232,629.12 
109,434.68 
128,325.32 
160,713.26 
413,928.92 
131,832.06 
199,879.15 
235,875.16 
162,330.85 
157,188.57 
169,815.41 
173,813.32 
84,467.29 
524,251.72 
92,848.52 
196,359.55 


$ 8,251,260.66 


3 per cent. 


5 per cent. 


“ 
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The amount of specie in the banks and Sub-Treasury is upwards of four millions of dollars less than in 
December last. The following statement exhibitsthe amount in the city banks, at the several periods 
named below, viz. : — 

Total. 
$ 10,397,172 

11,786,987 

14,803,854 

14,492,927 

12,843,110 


Sub- Treasury, 
$ 2,602,187 
3,864,507 
3,792,750 
5,431,164 
2,089,148 


City Banks. 

$ 7,794,985 
7,922,480 
11,011,104 
9,061,763 
10,753,962 


June 21, 1851, 

March 29, 1851, 
December 21, 1850, . 
September 28, 1850, 
June 29, 1850, 





Bank Statistics. 


Bangs oF New York Ciry, June, 1851. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Incorporated Banks. 
Bank 


Resources. Loans. Specie. Dalene: 
Bank of America, . . . ° . + $4,515,835 $ 1,051,092 $ 585,421 
Bank of New York, . ° ° ° 2,557,951 1,008,845 97,400 
Bank of the State of New York, . . 4,123,967 301,121 591,850 
Mechanics’ Bank, . ° ° e ° 4,064,894 824,625 154,983 
Phenix Bank, . ° ‘ ° 3,352,615 258,414 154,370 
Union Bank, . . in he eke ie 2,573,401 396,603 200,212 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . ? 4,295,012 962,439 579,276 
National Bank, . . ° ° ° 1,521,942 131,217 23,191 
Mei « « s+ . so sl CU 133,27 129,020 
Manhattan Company, ° ° ° 3,948,246 220,82 170,727 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, . ° 1,765,840 125,000 79,000 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, . . i 1,518,811 140,396 30,118 
Greenwich Bank, ° ° 531,000 31,000 94,000 


Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, . he 582,460 32,522 127,961 
Dry Dock Bank, . ° ° . ° ° ° 166,680 13,070 49,855 
Tradesmen’s Bank, .  . F ' 1,322,363 50,871 23,814 
Seventh Ward Bank, ° ° ° ° ° 1,245,713 106,922 43,659 


Total, 17banks,. . . . « « « $39,735,855 $5,793,229 $ 3,134,857 


Associated Banks. 


Bank of Commerce, . e ° ° ° ° + $7,922,114 ¢ 409,331 $ 114,610 
American Exchange Bank, . ° ° ‘ 4,733,020 387,733 413,657 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, . : ° . 1,322,877 80,378 142,073 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, ‘ ° ° 2,465,248 93,630 113,602 
North River Bank, . . ‘ ‘ P 1,308,083 151,338 49,495 
Chemical Bank, . ° ° . ° ° 1,436,800 101,815 91,700 
Fulton Bank, . ‘ ° ° . 2,229,092 249,656 76,139 
Bowery Bank, ’ 1,227,666 47,271 71,351 
Broadway Bank, P ° : ‘ . 1,052,192 113,061 791 
Ocean Bank, a oy ? 1,344,236 135,689 74,413 
Pacific Bank, . ° . ° 757,808 34,743 66,901 
Irving Bank, . <, bob . ‘ 333,503 36,750 28,912 
People’s Bank, . ° e ° ° . 467,126 28,089 23,629 
Bank of the Republic, . F 833,259 44,259 32,678 
Chatham Bank, i ee oar 329,446 38,595 52,636 
Citizens’ Bank, . ° ° ° ° 328,206 40,212 56,437 
Mercantile Bank, . . . ; 919,000 39,626 154,676 
New York Exchange Bank,. . > ° 93,586 14,739 104,679 
Bank of North America, . ° ° 1,294,757 46,956 27,094 
Hanover Bank, . ° ° ° . ° 575,385 47,551 30,890 


a ae $ 30,978,404 @ 2,141,422 @ 1,759,363 


Recapitulation. 


17 incorporated banks, . . © «+ «+ $39,735,855 $5,793,229 $ 3,134,857 
W associated banks, . . 30,978,404 2,141,422 1,759,363 
ia dome alate A . es 70,714,259 $7,934,651 $ 4,894,220 
31 banks, March 29,1851, . . 67,515,510 7,922,480 4,466,173 
29 banks, December 21, 1850, . oe =~ « ae 11,011,104 Pre 
28 banks, September 28, 1850, . — 62,466,300 9,061,763 Pte 
27 banks, June29,1850,. . . . « «. 59,878,038 10,753,682 ° 

The above table shows but a trifling decrease in the amount of specie held by the banks, since March. 





New York City. 


Incorporated Banks. 


LiABILiTIEs. Circulation. Deposits. Due Banks, 
Bank of America, . . . ; $ 200,661 $ 2,306,275 @ 2,365,394 
Bank of New York, ¢ ° ° ° 469,200 2,434,820 279,500 
Bank of the State of New York, 457,769 1,771,380 1,967,241 
Mechanics’ Bank, » . . 374,754 2,310,342 1,139,879 
Phenix Bank, . : 310,259 1,938,349 1,152,817 
Union Bank, . ° ° 257,864 2,063,120 546,530 
Merchants’ Bank, : 281,665 3,041,597 2,437,144 
National Bank, P ° ° ° 126,862 769,059 130,581 
eh. « «& 146,615 1,092,295 139,302 
Manhattan Company, . ° ° 373,908 1,918,300 523,123 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, ° 159,000 1,025,000 306,000 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, . » P 291,014 1,002,941 59,234 
Greenwich Bank, ° ° ° ° 200,000 350,000 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, ° 111,957 450,153 
Dry Dock Bank, . ° ° ° ° ° 14,177 71,438 
Tradesmens’ Bank, . ° ° 260,415 652,176 
Seventh Ward Bank, . ° ° 241,659 652,254 


Total, 17 banks, . . 4,277,779 $ 23,849,499 $11,277,711 


Associated Banks. 


Bank of Commerce, . ° ° ° P $7,335 $ 2,516,164 
American Exchange Bank, . . ° ° 210,000 3,055,375 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, ‘ ‘ 269,549 1,071,244 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, . 105,609 1,082,949 
North River Bank, . . P 330,495 1,078,952 
Chemical Bank, 293,000 1,101,900 
Fulton Bank, 195,664 1,047,928 
Bowery Bank, . ° ‘ 192,681 1,028,969 
Broadway Bank, . 208,874 802,413 
Ocean Bank, . 119,154 779,543 
Pacific Bank, 113,999 450,209 
Irving Bank, e ‘ 85,688 152,574 
People’s Bank, . . 74,317 250,283 
Bank of the Republic, 65,410 297,747 
Chatham Bank, . . ‘ 90,491 138,289 
Citizens’ Bank, ° e ° 99,350 204,199 
Mercantile Bank, . ‘ ° ° ° 112,213 419,390 
New York Exchange Bank, . e . 68,490 91,323 
Bank of North America, i 49,487 827,510 
Hanover Bank, ° ‘ ‘ 28,887 490,189 


Total, 20 banks, a Ge $2,801,807 $ 16,887,150 


Recapitulation. 


17 incorporated banks, . + $4,277,779 $ 23,549,499 @ 11,277,711 
20 associated banks, . 2,801,807 16,887,150 7,094,155 


37 banks, 97,079,586 $40,736,649 18,371,866 
31 banks, March 29, 1951, . ; 7,404,163 38,388,697 18,171,797 
29 banks, December 21, 1850,.  . 6,955,829 40,562,762 18,459,424 
28 banks, September 28, 1850,  . ; 6,571,153 37,203,202 13,285,070 
27 banks, June 29,1850,. . - «. « « 5,919,863 35,861,139 17,438,226 
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Bank Statistics. 


Bank oF British NortH AMERICA. 


Account showing the whole amount of the debts and assets of the Bank of British 
North America, at the close of the year 1850; and showing also the amount of its 
notes payable on demand which have been in circulation during every month of that 
year, together with the amount of specie and other assets, distinguishing each kind 
immediately available in every such month for the discharge of such notes : — 


Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1850. 


Capital, . i ie: “Me ee ee OR . £1,000,000 $4,888,988 
Circulation, ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 279,214 1,365,040 
Deposits, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 357,617 1,748,340 
Bills payable, and other liabilities, . ‘ ° > 484,445 2,368,400 
Reserve for Christmas dividend, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 25,000 ’ 122,222 
Undivided net profit,. . . . . * - 59,543 291,100 


ae , ae Ae’ ee ee . £2,205,819 $10,783,990 


Specie and cash at bankers, . *% ‘ ‘ £195,050 $ 953,570 
Bills receivable, and other securities, . ° ‘ ° 1,961,011 9,587,160 
Bank premises, . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 49,758 243,260 


Se ee : ame ok . £2,205,819 $ 10,783,990 


Profit and Loss Account from January 31 to December 31, 1850. 


Dividends declared as follows: — 
At Midsummer, 1850, payable July, 1850, . * e ° ° £25,000 
At Christmas, 1850, payable January, 1851, ‘ ‘ 96,000 § 0244,446 
Balance in hand, being undivided net profit, to December 31, 1850, ° 59,542 291,100 


SP ee ea ee ea $535,544 


Balance of undivided net profit to December 31, 1849, . " ° ° £58,359 $ 285,310 
Net profit for the year 1850, after deduction of all current charges and 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, . ° ‘ P . ° ° 51,182 250,234 


PANT ee ig be Tk ly . «£109,541 $ 535,544 


Circulation. Specie. Notes of other Banks, 
1850. Halifaz curr. Halifaz curr. Halifaz curr. 

££ a & £ s. d, £ 8. 
January, . . 295,444 15 154,151 18 3 31,956 18 
February, , ; 293,899 0 156,226 13 10 34,951 17 
March, ° . 291,649 157,381 9 3 41,678 7 
April, . ‘ 297,827 153,983 3 10 35,579 17 
May, . ° 303,641 176,638 6 49,226 2 
June, . 296,629 166,905 10 § 37,406 3 
ae . 280,928 169,771 16 35,285 8 
August, . 291,609 167,434 16 32,310 12 
September, . ° ° ° 320,136 10 155,867 5 38,983 13 
October, . ° 353,754 15 155,556 10 27,761 18 
November, . ° ° ° 357,444 10 149,401 12 35,519 8 
December, . . 7 eer 360,190 10 164,923 1 40,082 10 


By order of the Court of Directors, 
G. De B. Atwoop, Secretary. 


aVacso 


a 


Bank of British North America, 
London, 27th May, 1851. 








New York Currency. 






NEW YORK CURRENCY. 








CrrcuLar OF THE METROPOLITAN Bank. 





Merropouitan Banx, New York, June, 1851. 





Tue time is not far distant when this institution will receive bills of all the banks in this State, and 
also all New England bank-notes (depositable at the Suffolk), from its dealers here, and from country 
banks which may keep an account with this bank, or which may otherwise arrange with us for the re- 
demption of their bills. Having it expressly understood, however, that this bank will agree to take 
only the uncurrent money received by the country banks in their ordinary business, and not such as 
they may receive from dealers in uncurrent money, or from banks which have made no arrangement 
with this bank. 

The following terms are now proposed, viz. : — 

Ist. The Metropolitan Bank will receive bills of all the banks in the State of New York, unassorted, 
and pass the same to the credit of the bank which sends them, the day after they are received, at a dis- 
count of one quarter of one per cent. 

2d. New England money will be received from such banks, and credited also the day after, at a dis- 
count of one fifteenth of one per cent. (equal to four days’ interest). This last to be sealed up in a sep- 
arate package, labelled with the name of the bank which sends it, the amount, and date. 

3d. The bills of all those banks which keep an account with the Metropolitan Bank will be debited to 
them, less one eighth of one per cent., — thus dividing the discounts with each of such banks. 

4th. The bank will allow interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum on the daily balance of such 
banks as have to their credit five thousand dollars and upward, but no interest will be allowed when the 
balance runs below thatsum. 

5th. The Metropolitan Bank will, to the extent of its ability, discount paper for banks keeping an ac- 
count with it, and, when requested, allow them to anticipate, to a reasonable amount, the paper that 
they may lodge with this bank for coliection, charging for such overdrafts interest at the rate of seven 
per cent. per annum. 

6th. This bank does not, at present, propose to become the legal agent for the redemption of the bills 
of any banks except such as redeem at par in this city. ‘ 

7th. The bills of each bank will be sealed up and delivered to the order of the president or cashier. 

8th. This bank proposes to receive from those banks which now do, or may hereafter, redeem in this 
city, at par, all uncurrent money of this State, and also all New England money received by the Suffolk 
Bank, on the same terms, viz.:— New York State money will be credited less one quarter of one 
per cent., and New England less one fifteenth of one per cent., the day after it is received; and their 
own bills will be redeemed by this bank, as their legal agent, at par: Provided, such par redeeming 
banks shall each keep in the Metropolitan Bank, without interest, a balance not less than five thousand 
dollars, and pay interest at the rate of seven percent. per annum whenever the balance falls below that 
sum; this bank agreeing to pay interest on the daily balance above five thousand dollars at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum. 

This proposition must be understood as subject to such modifications hereafter as may seem necessary 
and equitable. 

Timely notice will be given of the day when this bank will be prepared to receive uncurrent money. 

J. E. Wuu1ams, Cashier. 




































Circular issued July, 1851. 


Merropouitan Bank, Neto York, July 8, 1851. 










Sir, — This bank will now receive from you such uncurrent money, and such only, as you may take in 
the regular or ordinary course of your business, on the following terms, viz.:— New York State 
money at a quarter of one per cent., and New England money (depositable at the Suffolk Bank) at one 
fifteenth of one per cent. discount, with the understanding that the amount is not to be drawn out un- 
til the day after it is deposited. And provided further, that the New York and New England money be 
put in separate straps, designating each, and marking the amount, the date, and your name, thereon. 
Such bills, with a ticket prepared like the one inclosed, to be deposited before two o’clock with the Un- 
current Money Teller, who will examine and return the said ticket for the amount, less the exchange. 
This ticket for the net amount will then be depositable with the Receiving Teller, either with or with- 


out your current funds. 










Joun Eart Wittiams, Cashier. 
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OHIO FREE BANKING LAW. 


WE publish this important law, and add a synopsis of its main provis- 
ions. It authorizes associations of not less than three persons to engage 
in the business of banking, with a capital stock, divided into shares of 
$ 50 each, of not less than $ 250,000, nor more than $ 500,000, of which 
sixty per cent. must be paid in before the bank goes into operation. 
Bank-notes of the denominations of one, two, three, five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, and one hundred dollars each, payable on demand, at the usual 
place of business of the bank, are to be engraved under the supervision 
of the Auditor of the State, and to be countersigned, numbered, and 
registered in his office. These notes are to be delivered to the bank in 
exchange for an equal amount, not exceeding three times the capital of 
the bank actually paid in, of Ohio or United States stocks, these stocks 
to be estimated neither above par nor above their market value. Asso- 
ciations organized under this act are created bodies corporate till 1872, 
and thereafter, till the repeal of the law; and they are invested with the 
ordinary privileges of a corporation, but their right to hold real estate is 
limited to the quantity necessary to the convenient transaction of their 
business, and to such property as is pledged to secure a debt, or may be 
purchased on execution to satisfy judgments obtained in their favor, and 
this last they may hold only long enough to avoid loss by the transac- 
tion ; and before its sale by the bank the preceding owner or representa- 
tive may redeem it by paying all the costs incident to its transfer to the 
bank. No bank can take its own stock as security for a loan, nor can 
it buy its own nor the stock of other incorporated companies, except 
to save itself from loss, and then it can only hold the same for six 
months. No officer of a bank may act as a proxy in elections. Diree- 
tors, of which there shall not be more than five, nor less than three, 
must reside in this State. Each bank is required to receive the notes 
of every other specie-paying bank in payment of debts, and must have 
specie on hand equal to thirty per cent. of its circulation. The penalty 
for official fraudulent delinquency is imprisonment in the penitentiary 
from five to ten years. In case of failure of a bank to redeem on de- 
mand, and of protest of its notes, all banking business must be suspend- 
ed, and the Auditor of State, within twenty days of failure, is required 
to sell the stocks pledged to secure the circulation, and divide the pro- 
ceeds pro rata among the bill-holders, and for any deficiency the stock- 
holders are individually liable, in proportion to their stock, to. the full 
amount of the stock held by them. Where a bank is owned by six 
stockholders, they shall be individually liable, as natural persons, for all 
debts and liabilities of such bank. The circulating notes of a suspend- 
ed bank draw interest at the rate of fifteen per cent. per annum. Ifa 
bank purchase its own notes at a discount, all its stockholders are made 
individually liable for the discount, for interest due on the bills so pur- 
chased, and for twenty-five per cent. damages on the sum purchased. — 
Cleveland Herald, May 29. 





Legal Miscellany. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
Cuecks on Banks. — Fraup. — ForcGery. 


Before the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


Joun CHANDLER SmitH vs. MECHANICS AND TRADERS’ Bank. 


In this case, appealed from the Fifth District Court, where judgment was rendered for the plaintiff, the 
Supreme Court has rendered its decision. The facts were these : — Smith discounted a forged note, pur- 
porting to have been drawn by Payne & Harrison. The discount was obtained by a person who was an 
utter stranger to Smith, who gave a check on the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank for the proceeds of the 
bill, amounting to $2,900, which check was made payable to the order of Payne & Harrison. The 
check was presented with a miserable counterfeit in the signature of Payne & Harrison, — in fact, the 
last name was not spelt properly, for the indorsement was written ‘‘ Payne & Horrin,’’ or “‘ Payne & 
Horrim.”? The check was paid without hesitation by the bank teller, and chargedto Smith. Smith re- 
fused to acknowledge the charge; and, the bank insisting, the suit was the consequence. In the evi- 
dence, it was shown that Payne & Harrison were not known in the bank, never having had an account 
there, but Smith had an account, and had dealt with the institution for a longtime. The District Court 
decided in favor of Smith, but the Supreme Court reversed the decision. Three of the judges, viz. Eus+ 
tis, Roost, and Preston, were for the reversal, and Slidell, dissenting, was for affirming the decision of the 
lower court. 


Ir turned out that the name of the drawer, a planter, as well as the 
name of the acceptor, was forged. It was presented by a stranger, no 
doubt the counterfeiter, to whom was given a check on the Mechanics 
and Traders’ Bank in favor of Payne & Harrison for the proceeds. 
By a forged indorsement of their name, the amount of the check was 
drawn from the bank, and Smith sues for the balance of his account 
without deducting the check. 

If the defendants are liable at all, it is either for negligence in paying 
the plaintiff’s money on a forged indorsement, or absolutely, whether 
negligently or not, because they paid out his money deposited with 
them to other persons than those to whom he ordered payment. 

On the score of negligence, Smith was more in fault than the defend- 
ants. He gave out his check on the forgery of the name of the drawer 
and the acceptors of a draft. The name of these acceptors alone 
was counterfeited on the back of the check, and deceived the defend- 
ants. He had the time and leisure to discover the reality of this trans- 
action, and should have used both before giving his check on a double 
forgery. It could have been done by stepping to the counting-house of 
the acceptors, probably but a few squares from his office. 

The paying teller of the bank, seeing his well-known name to a 
check in favor of and indorsed by a well-known house, might easily be 
led by his signature into the error of taking for granted that the whole 
was genuine. He had no leisure to go out to verify the signatures of 
the acceptors, but was confined to his counter. Checks, it is a matter 
of notoriety, are constantly pouring in upon the paying tellers of our few 
remaining banks. 

On the score of negligence, Smith was most in fault, and might well 
excuse that in defendants of which he himself was doubly guilty, 

10* 
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with far more facilities of avoiding its effects. Where two parties are 
equally guilty of negligence, he who suffers loss must bear it, and 
neither can recover from the other. 3 Burr. Rep. 1354. 1 Black. 390, 
2 Term Rep. 70. 

But the main ground of the plaintiff’s action is that he ordered the 
money to be paid to Payne & Harrison, and that the bank paid it to 
other persons. ‘The fallacy of the argument in support of this ground 
consists in this, that, having given out his check, it was immate srial to 
Smith to whom the money was paid. His check being out, the money 
he deposited in bank, to the amount of the check, was no longer his, 
He had parted, for its ‘supposed value, with all his interest in the check 
and the money it represented. 

That the holde an perhaps an innocent holder of the check, drew the 
money, was no injury to him ; the injury to him was done before, by 
the counterfeiter, in imposing a forged draft upon him. 

The money in bank belonging to the holder of the check, it was in 
the power of the holder to go to Payne & Harrison to give it in pay- 
ment of a debt, or purchase goods with it, or obtain its discount, and 
the check would have become theirs also, the money in bank, and the 
transaction binding upon Smith, beyond a doubt. He thus puts it into 
the power of the counterfeiter to dispose of his check and money. It 
was his business to stop the payment of the check, and to regain it be- 
fore it got into the possession of an innocent holder, and his misfortune 
and loss if he failed to do so. 

For, in fact, Smith did not order the money to be paid to Payne & 
Harrison, but through them to the counterfeiter. He gave his check 
which represented his money to the counterfeiter for a draft supposed to 
be genuine, and not to Payne & Harrison, with whom he had no trans- 
action, and who would not have indorsed, or incurred any responsibility 
with regard to it, until it became theirs by some transaction with the 
holder. And therefore, as well observed by the counsel for the defend- 
ants, no action can be found in the books, in which the drawer of a 
genuine check has recovered its amount from a banker on account of a 
negligent payment of the check. If made payable to the order of the 
payee, the right of action belongs to him for the payment on a forged 
indorsement, “but in no case has such a right been claimed by ‘the 
drawer of the check. 

The paying teller of the bank, so far as Smith was concerned, was 
bound to know only his signature. The bank was the depositary of his 
money, and bound to pay it on his check, which was genuine. As to 
him, the bank was not bound to send out and ascertain the genuineness 
of the signatures of the indorsers of the check. They were required 
to do so to secure themselves from liability to the indorsers alone. The 
bank was not bound to know the genuineness of the signature of Payne 
& Harrison only at the risk of being liable to them and not to Smith, 

It is not contended that Payne & Harrison have any right of action 
against the bank. If they had, it is their right of action, not the 
plaintiff’s. 

The drawer of a check has never recovered from the banker unless 
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his name was forged, or, as in the case of Hall vs. Fuller, when the 
amount was altered from £3 to £330, and the last sum was paid by 
the banker. He checked for £ 3, and was to be charged with that sum, 
and not £ 330, for which he did not check. But he is to be charged 
for the sum for which he actually checked, unless there be greater neg- 
ligence in paying it than that of which he himself was guilty. 

Smith had no suspicion of the genuineness of the transaction with the 
stranger, for then it would have been his duty, in order to recover, to 
have communicated his suspicions to the bank, and stopped the payment 
of the check, and he could not use the name of Payne & Harrison to 
impose on the bank a risk he was unwilling to incur himself. 

He had no transaction with Payne & Harrison which authorized him 
to use their name as payees of the check. The use of it was fictitious 
as to them, and fictitious as to the bank, and can give him no rights 
which he would not have had if the check had been made payable to 
bearer or to a fictitious person, in which case it is admitted he could not 
recover the money paid in the check from the bank. 

It does not appear to me to be in the ordinary course of business to make 
a check payable to a payee with whom he has no business transactions, 
and on that account Smith, and not the bank, should bear the loss. The 
case should be likened to a check to the order of a fictitious person, 
which has often been held to be the appropriation of so much money to 
be charged to the drawer and credited to the account of the holder of 
the check or bill, as the case may be. Both are out of the ordinary 
course of business, and should expose to loss only the author of the fic- 
tion, if there be reasonable care on the part of the other parties to the 
transaction. 

In fact, courts should encourage only real, and not fictitious transac- 
tions, which are so liable to give rise to losses. 

It has been urged that, if I give a check to a tradesman for goods, 
payable to his order, and it is paid without his order, I can recover the 
amount from the banker. 

I think not. The tradesman took the check in payment of his goods, 
and I was discharged from his bill. ‘* My genuine check ” was charged 
to my account, and I could only claim the balance of my deposit. 
The tradesman could sue the bank for the amount of the check, be- 
cause the money belonged to him as holder of the check, and was paid 
without his order, on a forged indorsement. But having paid my bill 
with the check, and got my discharge, I can have no such right of action. 

I am of opinion, for these reasons, and those given by the Chief Jus- 
tice, that the judgment of the District Court should be reversed, and 
judgment rendered for the defendants, with costs. 


Dissenting Opinion of Judge Slidell. 


The facts out of which this suit has arisen are as follows : — On the 
7th of November, 1850, a person unknown to Smith, who is a money 
broker, offered to him, for discount, a bill of exchange for $ 3,000, at 
ninety days after date, purporting to be drawn at Donaldsonville, No- 
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vember 5th, 1850, by W. C. S. Ventriss, in favor of W. P. Garland, 
and by the payee indorsed, upon and accepted by Payne & Harrison, 
of New Orleans. It is admitted that the names of the drawer and ae- 
ceptor are forged. Smith discounted the bill, and gave his check for 
$ 2,908.67, on the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, payable to the order 
of Payne & Harrison. The check was paid at the bank on the same 
day, to an unknown holder, the name of Payne & Horrin (or Horrim) 
being written thereon. Both the acceptance of the bill and the indorse- 
ment of the check are proved by a member of the house of Payne & 
Harrison to be forgeries. Payne & Harrison are not customers of the 
bank, but, being a prominent house, they pay, as testified by one of the 
house, large amounts of their discounted and collection paper in that 
bank. It is in evidence that Smith had been for many years a customer 
of the bank, and was in the frequent habit of drawing his checks to order 
when he discounted mercantile paper. The motive would seem to have 
been (though there is no admission or direct proof as to this particular 
case) to guard against any want of title on the part of the person get- 
ting the discount, by making it necessary for him to go to Payne & 
Harrison and get their indorsement. That Smith had doubts whether 
the acceptance was genuine is quite improbable, considering he took it 
at a rate which is not pretended to be unusual. It is proper to add, that 
the appearance of the bill, which has been exhibited to us in the origi- 
nal, is not suspicious. The body and signatures, it seems to me, have a 
free and genuine character, to one not acquainted with the handwriting 
of the parties. 

We may here observe, as a matter not proved in this case, but famil- 
iarly known to those who are acquainted with the daily course of busi- 
ness in New Orleans, and frequently shown by our own records, that 
money is raised by or for the planter through the accommodation or ac- 
ceptance of his factor, discounted in the New Orleans market; or the 
planter gives such bills for purchases, at his plantation, of Western prod- 
uce, pork, corn, horses, &c., from the passing flatboatman or drover. 
The acceptor himself is sometimes the party who gets the acceptance 
discounted, and puts the proceeds to the planter’s credit in account. 
The question we have to decide is, whether the bank has a right to 
charge Smith’s check so issued and paid to his debt in account. 

The District Judge has decided in the plaintiff’s favor, and the bank 
has appealed. 

It is said that Smith committed the first fault in permitting himself to 
be imposed upon for want of proper previous inquiry ; that he gave the 
stranger the means of imposing upon the bank, by the forged indorse- 
ment of a house whose signature was not in the bank; that he isa 
broker, who receives propositions at his leisure, can tell the applicant to 
call again, and meanwhile inquire ; that the paying teller is confined to 
his counter, and, having a great press of business, cannot stop to verify 
every signature, and is only bound to know that the drawer’s namé is 
genuine. 

Some of these propositions are certainly not without force, but it 
seems to me that they cannot control their case when we analyze 
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the nature of the contract between the bank and Smith. What was it ? 
The defendant agrees to receive his money on deposit, which is an ad- 
yantage to the bank, because it has the use of the money, the deposit not 
being special, and agrees to pay it out as he may order. Now, here 
Smith ordered the bank to pay the sum to Payne & Harrison, to their 
order, to be shown by their indorsement. But the bank has not paid it 
to Payne & Harrison, but has paid it to some one without their indorse- 
ment, and upon an indorsement which does not even purport to be 
theirs. The duty, therefore, which the bank for a valuable considera- 
tion undertook to perform, has not been fulfilled. Instead of paying 
as he directed, it has been paid against his directions, and my brethren, 
as | understand, all think that, in the payment of this check, there was 
gross negligence on the part of the clerk of the bank. 

As long as Smith kept himself within the terms of his contract with 
the bank, “they would seem to have no right to inquire into and find 
fault with his reasons for drawing the check to Payne & Harrison’s 
order. 

Smith had no intention to do the bank an injury in the course which 
he pursued, he merely used the right given to him under the contract 
with the bank for his own protection. If the bank had fulfilled its duty, 
by requiring a genuine indorsement, the guilty person would have been 
foiled. 

The precaution taken by the plaintiff is not unusual. People fre- 
quently do it without intending any wrong to the banks, or any idea that 
they are doing an act of which the propriety could be questioned. A 
person, for example, whom you do not know, brings you a tradesman’s 
account, which you pay, by check, to the tradesman’s order, thus guar- 
anteeing yourself that the check must go into his hands, or else not 
be paid, and so you cannot be defrauded by a person untruly represent- 
ing himself as the tradesman’s clerk. A business man would hardly 
say this was negligent or wrong. 

My impression is, that it is not unusual among merchants, if a stran- 
ger presents a bill of exchange for payment, to ask him if he is ac- 
quainted with any respectable house or person, and if he names one, to 
give him a check to the order of such person or house. We are not in- 
formed by the evidence what passed between Smith and this stranger, 
and cannot know, since Smith could not offer himself as a witness, and 
no one else appears to have been present. For aught we know, Smith 
may have put this question to the stranger, and the check thus have 
taken the form it presents, or Smith might have supposed the person 
was sent by the acceptors to get the bill discounted. We are not to 
presume bad faith on Smith’s part. 

The learned counsel for the defendants has asked us to apply to this 
case the well settled rule respecting fictitious payers, to wit: that if a 
bill or note import to be payable to a person not in esse, or his order, 
and is issued with an indorsement in blank purporting to be made there- 
on by him, it is, against the drawer or maker, to be considered as a bill 
or note payable to bearer; and so is a bill against the acceptor, if he 
knew at the time of his acceptance that the payee was a fictitious per- 
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son. But this assumes that Payne & Harrison were fictitious payees, 
On the contrary, they were persons in esse, and the plaintiff intended 
that the stranger who negotiated their acceptance should go to them 
and get their indorsement. 

It is said there is no case in the books where the drawer has recov. 
ered, when the bill has been paid on a forged indorsement, and that 
Payne & Harrison are the only persons who could maintain an action 
against the bank. The reason why the books do not show such actions 
is because the payee or indorsee whose indorsement has been forged 
is generally the party who, having been the holder of it, has lost its pos- 
session by accident or theft, and so has suffered the loss. But here 
Payne & Harrison never owned the check, but were merely intended 
by the drawer as intermediaries, through whom the check would pass. 
The testimony of one of their house shows that the only lawful inter- 
est is in the plaintiff, and of course, by their intervention through one of 
their own house as a witness in this cause, they would be estopped from 
ever making any claim against the bank. 

Without being considered as expressing a positive opinion upon the 
point, I think it proper to add, that I am not prepared to say that, if the 
bill had been a genuine bill, which had been lost or stolen, and got un- 
lawfully into the possession of the stranger, the true owner could have 
recovered the bill from Smith upon the evidence we have before us. 
See the cases and authorities cited in Wilcox vs. Beal, 83d Annual, 407. 

This case certainly shows that banks, by permitting their depositors 
to draw checks to order, expose themselves to an increased responsibil- 


ity ; but if they do not choose to take deposits on those terms, it is in 
their own power to remedy the inconvenience by requiring their custom- 
ers to draw their checks to bearer. 


I think the judgment should be affirmed. 


Bank Baances. — Set-Orr. 


Ester V. Weisser and G. W. Hewninos vs. CHarLes Denison, President of 
the North River Bank. 


THis was an action to recover a balance of $ 1,739, alleged to have 
been due by the bank to the late Wm. Weisser at the time of his death, 
in August, 1849. The bank admitted that $1,150 was due to the de- 
ceased, and contended that they had paid the balance of the $1,739, 
being $ 589, claimed by the plaintiff. According to the books and vouch- 
ers of the bank, no more than $1,150 was due_to the deceased. But 
the plaintiff alleged that the $589 had been drawn from the bank on 
fifty-one forged checks, alleged to have been forged by a confidential 
clerk of Weisser’s. The evidence as to the checks being forged was so 
conflicting as to leave the matter in considerable doubt, — some of the 
witnesses who were examined on this point testifying to some of the 
genuine checks being forgeries, and some of the alleged forgeries being 
genuine. It was also alleged that some of the forgeries were genuine 
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as to the signature, but forgeries as regarded the filling up. It was con- 
tended for the defence, that while Weisser kept his account in the bank, 
from January, 1848, to August, 1849, he had repeatedly sent his bank- 
book to the bank for settlement, and his checks were returned to him, 
and never having disputed any of the checks as being forged, he adopt- 
ed them as his own, and was now precluded from denying them. 

The court charged the jury: In this case it is not necessary to de- 
tain you by many comments on the evidence. Iam unwilling to give 
any bias to your judgment in the matter. It is a case exclusively for you 
to determine. I shall therefore confine myself merely to the facts in the 
case. It is admitted that a series of frauds were perpetrated by a clerk 
in Weisser’s employ, and it is not denied that the money did not reach 
his hands. You must be satisfied that the signature as well as the filling 
up is a forgery, and if you come to this conclusion, that the checks are 
forged, I charge you to find for the plaintiffs with interest. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs of $ 1,896, being the 
amount claimed, with interest. For plaintiffs, Sandford and Porter. 
For defendant, Theodore Hinsdale and Mr. Kimbell. Before the Su- 
preme Court of New York, Judge Duer presiding. 


Li4BILITIES OF Banks. 


A RATHER important case to bankers was tried in the Superior Court 
of New York a few weeks since. 

Thatcher vs. Bank of the State of New York.— Plaintiff, who resid- 
ed in St. Louis, drew a bill of exchange on Daniel Thatcher, who ac- 
cepted it, payable at the Bank of the State of New York; where, how- 
ever, he kept no account. On the day of the maturity of the accept- 
ance, E. D. Morgan & Co. left with the paying teller a certified check 
for the amount of the acceptance, and requested him to pay it. He 
neglected to do so,— the bill was protested, and drawer brings his ac- 
tion against the bank and the acceptor to recover the ten per cent. dam- 
ages he was obliged to pay upon the return of the bill. The defence 
among other things set up that the teller was the agent of E. D. Mor- 
gan & Co., and not of the bank. The judge directed a verdict pro 
forma, in order to bring the case up to the general term. Until the 
non-liability of the bank be judicially established, it will be advisable for 
tellers not to take checks or invoices. What has hitherto been consid- 
ered a matter of courtesy may be construed an engagement upon the 
part of the banks. 


Nore. — We publish this case, not because it establishes the law on the point in dispute, but in order to 
guard banks and brokers against encouraging such a deviation from correct dealing as was attempted in 
the instance now cited. Banks generally have business enough to attend to for their own customers, 
without being annoyed by the irregular transactions of others. In the present instance, the bill should 
have been made payable at the counting-room of E. D. Morgan & Co. —Ep. B. M. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 


By J. W. GILBART, Esg., 


GeneRAL MANAGER OF THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER Bank. 


Continued from page 73, July No. 


Section IV. Tue Country Banx Crrcutation. V. Country Jornt. 
Stock Banxs. VI. Tue Banxs oF ScoTianp. 


Ir will be seen by the following Table, that the country circulation is 
governed by the same laws since the passing of the Act of 1844: — 


An Account of the Average Circulation of the Private and Joint-Stock Banks of Issue, 
during the last Week in the Months of April, August, and December, for the Years 1845, 
1846, 1847, and 1848. 


Parvate Banks. Joint-Stock Banks. 


Authorized Actual Authorized Actual 
Date. No. of Banks. Issue. Circulation. No. of Banks. Issue. Circulation. 


1845. £ £ £ 
April 26 199 5,011,097 4,655,636 71 3,477,321 3,272,034 
Aug. 30 199 5,011,097 4,369,458 71 3,477,321 3,129,952 
Dec. 27 197 5,009,021 4,481,038 70 3,469,872 3,160,010 
1846. 
April 25 197 5,009,021 4,700,170 70 3,469,872 38,229,744 
Aug. 29 197 5,009,021 4,384,136 70 3,469,872 3,085,200 
Dec. 26 196 4,999,444 4,528,208 67 3,418,277 3,145,702 
1847. 
April 24 196 4,999,444 4,700,169 67 3,418,277 3,228,717 
Aug. 28 196 4,999,444 4,150,688 67 3,418,277 2,927,462 
Dec. 25 187 4,880,389 3,525,157 65 3,261,906 2,417,528 
1848. 
April 29 187 4,880,389 3,919,739 67 3,409,987 2,834,799 
Aug. 26 187 4,880,389 3,473,839 67 3,409,987 2,455,664 
Dec. 30 184 4,822,488 3,492,340 66 3,409,987 2,529,498 


From the pressure in the year 1847, the country circulation in Decem- 
ber was less than in August. Will they who contend that country bank- 
ers can extend their issues as they please, have the kindness to inform 
us why those bankers did not increase their issues when money was so 
valuable ? 

I cannot better state my own views of the principles of the country 
circulation, than by transcribing a portion of my evidence given before 
the Committee on Banks of Issue, in March, 1841, when examined by 
Sir Robert Peel : — 

** Sir Robert Peel. — Would you recommend that the paper thus is- 
sued should be convertible into gold at the will of the holder ? — Yes. 

“You think that is an absolutely necessary check against excessive 
issues ? —I think it is a necessary check. 

“ What reference is made in the issue of paper to the quantity of gold 
in the country, and to the ultimate ability of the parties to discharge their 
paper engagements in gold ? — The bankers in issuing their notes do not 
make any reference to the quantity of gold in the country, but they make 
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reference to their ability to discharge those notes when returned to them 
for payment. 

“« What is the nature of the reference which they make ? — By keep- 
ing securities available for the purpose of being sold in order to discharge 
those notes whenever presented to them for payment. 

“ They have no reference whatever to the state of the exchanges ? — 
No; when I say no, I mean not with the view of regulating the amount 
of notes by the exchanges ; but bankers, whether banks of issue or not, no- 
tice the exchanges as naturally as they would notice the prices of the funds, 
in order that they may be able to judge as to the future value of money, 
so as to exercise their discretion with reference to their investments. 

“They do not notice the state of the exchanges with a view to deter- 
mine the policy of contracting or increasing their issues? — No; not 
with a view of making the amount of their issues correspond. If they 
see that the exchange is likely to become unfavorable, bankers will natu- 
rally be more cautious in making advances, and more cautious of com- 
ing under engagements, than they would be when they found that the ex- 
changes were favorable ; but there is no intention on the part of the coun- 
try banks to make their notes correspond with the amount of the bullion 
in the Bank of England. 

* A country banker would rely upon the sale of his securities, and 
that only in case of a demand for gold ?— In case of a general run, he 
would depend upon the stock he had in hand, and the further stock he 
might realize by a sale of securities. 

“If all parties continued to issue, none of them having reference to 
the state of the exchanges, but relying upon the available resources which 
a sale of securities might supply, do not you think that there might be a 
danger of a sudden demand for gold, and of an inability on the part of 
those issuers to discharge their engagements in gold ? —I do not think 
there would be any danger of that at all, because each bank would take 
care of itself; if you suppose that the whole circulation of the country 
comes in at once and demands gold, it is quite clear that gold cannot be 
found to pay it off, and that is equally the case with the Bank of England 
and any other bank, and it is equally the case with us who are banks of 
deposits ; if all the depositors were to come together at the same time 
and require their deposits, we should be unable to pay them, but we 
could realize our securities, and pay them off, if they were to come 
gradually. 

‘‘ Suppose there was one bank which had the charge of the paper cir- 
culation of the country, and had the means, therefore, by constant refer- 
ence to the state of the exchanges, of determining the amount of the pa- 
per circulation, do not you think that there would be a greater security 
against a sudden demand for gold, and an inability to pay that gold, than 
there is when there are a great many issuers, none of whom, according 
to your own statement, pay the slightest regard to the state of the exehan- 
ges ? — No, I think not. 

** What then supplies the check ? — The check upon the private bank- 
ers is, that their circulation cannot be issued to excess; whereas, if you 
had a bank which should issue notes for so much gold, then every time 
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there was a favorable course of exchange, there would be a large issue 
of notes, which notes would necessarily reduce the rate of interest, lead 
to speculation, and turn the exchanges again by causing investments to be 
made in foreign countries. Now, as issues are at present conducted, 
bankers are under several checks which would not apply to such a bank ; 
for instance, the check of the interchange with each other of their differ- 
ent notes once or twice a week, and the check of having their notes pay- 
able on demand; whereas the notes of such a bank as you suppose would 
not be diminished except when gold was wanted to be sent abroad. 
Another check is the practice of giving interest upon deposits, by which 
all the surplus circulation is called in and lodged with the banks ; now, 
such a bank as you have supposed would not be under the control of 
those checks, and it would be under the necessity of increasing the cir- 
culation whenever the exchange became favorable ; and we know by ex- 
perience, that the most sure way of making the exchanges unfavorable is 
a previous excessive issue ; that previous excessive issue would necessari- 
ly arise, on the principle you have supposed, every time the exchange was 
favorable. 

* You think that there is some cause in operation which applies equally 
to all issuers of paper, and prevents any undue issue of paper, and dis- 
penses with the necessity of any reference, on the part of each issuer, to 
the state of the exchanges ? — That is the case with all country issuers of 
paper. With regard to the Bank of England, who have the power of is- 
suing their notes in exchange against bullion, in the purchase of Excheq- 
uer bills and Government stock, it is quite clear that notes put into opera- 
tion in that way, being thrown in a mass upon the previously existing 
state of trade, will have the effect of raising prices and reducing interest, 
and turn the exchanges ; but if notes are issued merely to pay for trans- 
actions that have previously taken place, and are drawn out by the oper- 
ations of trade, those notes will have no such effect. 

*“* Supposing, at present, the Bank of England observed that the ex- 
changes continued unfavorable for a long period, and that there was a 
progressive diminution in the amount of their bullion, and supposing that 
they saw that in the course of two years their bullion was reduced from 
ten millions to four millions ; do you think it would be desirable that the 
Bank of England should take any step whatever to guard against the ul- 
timate consequences of that state of things, by restricting the paper cir- 
culation ? — I think such a case may occur, but [ think in ordinary times 
the Bank of England might hold foreign securities, by which they would 
bring back gold to this country, and thus prevent any necessity for a con- 
traction of the circulation; at the same time, | do not at all question the 
possibility of such a case occurring as may render a contraction necessa- 
ry ; nor do [ at all question the influence of a contraction to have some 
effect upon the exchanges ; but I contend that, as an ordinary principle 
of action, the bank ought not to expand their circulation, so as to cause 
the exchanges to be unfavorable, nor calculate upon a contraction of the 
circulation for the purpose of remedying the exchanges. 

“Then you do think that the expansion of the circulation of the Bank 
of England may cause unfavorable exchanges ? —Yes. 
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* Why should not the expansion of the circulation on the part of the 
country issuers produce the same effect ? — Because the country circula- 
tion is under checks, whereas the Bank of England circulation is not ; the 
country circulation can be issued only in consequence of transactions 
which have taken place, and to the extent only required by the wants 
of the district; whereas it is obvious that the Bank of England has the 
power of increasing the circulation by the purchase of exchequer bills 
or stock, or by purchasing bullion, and throwing a mass of notes on the 
market when the state of trade does not require them.” 

Chairman. —“ Have you any further observations to make to the com- 
mittee ? — When the first question was asked of me, at the commence- 
ment of my examination, I stated that I appeared before the committee 
as the representative of the joint-stock banks, and that, therefore, in ex- 
pressing any opinions consistently with the resolutions which they had 
passed, I wished to be considered as speaking the sentiments of the joint- 
stock banks, but, should the committee ask me any question not connect- 
ed with the circumstances of country issues, that I wished to be consid- 
ered as speaking my own individual opinions. The points upon which I 
wish to be considered as speaking the sentiments of the joint-stock banks 
are as follows: I speak the opinions of the joint-stock banks, in saying 
that their circulation cannot be made to fluctuate in exact conformity with 
the circulation of the Bank of England, or with the stock of gold in the 
Bank of England ; that the country issue is drawn out by the demands 
of trade, and is subject to checks to which the circulation of the Bank of 
England is not liable ; that the country bankers have not the power of is- 
suing their notes to excess ; that they cannot contract their circulation or 
expand it as they please; and also, that the country circulation does not 
influence the prices of commodities, and that it cannot be regulated by 
the principles of the foreign exchange. I speak the opinions of the joint- 
stock banks when I say that the abolition of the country circulation would 
cause very considerable distress; would limit the power of the country 
banks to grant the same accommodation to their customers; would com- 
pel many of their customers to sell their property, thus lessening the val- 
ue of real property ; that country bankers would be compelled to increase 
their charges to their customers ; and, in some cases, that those banking 
establishments would be altogether abolished, in consequence of not be- 
ing able to supply sufficient profit for carrying them on; that, in some 
other cases, however the country circulation would be substituted or super- 
seded by a bill circulation, nevertheless considerable distress would exist 
throughout the country, and that not only country banks themselves, but 
their customers and the public in general, would be subject to very con- 
siderable loss and inconvenience. In other opinions which I have ex- 
pressed with regard to the regulation of the currency, and the principles 
upon which the Bank of England ought to be managed, also, as regards 
the extracts which have been made from my own works, and other mat- 
ters I need not particularly specify, I wish to be understood as giving my 
own opinions, without saying whether those opinions do or do not meet 
the concurrence of the joint-stock bankers. I take the responsibility of 


these entirely upon myself.” 
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The country bankers residing in the same neighbourhood usually make 
their exchanges once a week, and pay the difference in London on the 
following day. This arrangement is of considerable advantage to all par. 
ties. Suppose Iasa country banker receive in the course of a week the 
sum of £ 10,000 in the notes of a neighbouring bank, and that bank re. 
ceives the same amount of my notes ; if we exchange notes, there is an 
end of the transaction, I pay the notes that bank has upon me by the 
notes | have upon that bank, and each of us has £ 10,000 less in circula- 
tion. But suppose we refuse to exchange notes with each other, then | 
take his notes and demand Bank of England notes and sovereigns, and 
he does the same with me. Hence each of us must keep a balance of 
£ 10,000 more in gold or Bank of England notes, and also an additional 
sum to answer any sudden emergency that may arise at any time from 
that banker having more than the usual amount of notes, and to meet any 
run that he may be disposed to make upon me. Thus it is that country 
banks, by exchanging notes, and receiving payment of the difference in 
London, are enabled to carry on their business with a less amount of 
ready cash, and to prevent the danger that might arise from being run 
upon by each other. Those banks only exchange which are in the same 
neighbourhood. Were I to receive the notes of a bank at some distance 
off, [ should send these notes to London, and that banker would send my 
notes to London, and they would be paid by our London agents. We 
should not exchange with each other, because it would cost more to send 
a messenger with the notes to be exchanged, than it would cost postage to 
London. Here I have to pay the postage of ‘these notes to London, and 
I have also to pay the expense of having my notes which have been paid 
in London sent down to me. 

The exchange between any two banks established in the same place, 
will be regulated by the character and extent of the business they may 
respectively carry on. ‘The balance may for a considerable length of 
time be uniformly in favor of one of these banks, and then for a consider- 
able period in favor of the other; or it may fluctuate weekly, and at the 
year’s end be found to be neither favorable nor unfavorable. I shall en- 
deavour to investigate the causes which govern these changes. In the 
first place, I shall presume that each bank is a bank of deposit, of discount, 
of remittance, of agency, and of circulation. The claims upon each bank 
will then consist of, — 1. Cheques drawn against deposit accounts. 2. Its 
own notes. 3. Notes issued by its agents or other branches. 4. Letters 
of credit granted by agents or branches. These claims or obligations will 
get into the possession of the rival bank by some of the following ways: 
—1. As lodgments on deposit accounts. 2. In payment of local bills. 
3. For bills or letters of credit on agents or branches. 4. Received for 
collection by post from some agents or branches. The exchanges will 
now be more or less favorable according to the following circum- 
stances :— 

1. The discounting of bills not payable in the place where the banks 
are established, has a tendency to render the exchanges unfavorable. 

If, for example, a country banker discounts bills payable in London, he 
issues his own notes for the amount at the time the bill is discounted, and 
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some of these notes will get into the rival bank and render the exchanges 
unfavorable. When the bills are due, the London agent receives the 
amount from the accepters ; but this has no effect on the local exchange. 
Hence a bank that discounts a large amount of London bills must expect 
to have large sums to pay in the exchanges. There are some cases, 
however, in which the discounting of London bills will not affect the local 
exchange : these are,— 1. When the amount of the bill is not taken in 
notes, but in a draft on the London or some other agents. 2. When the 
amount of the bill is placed to the party’s current account, the exchanges 
will not be affected so long as it remains on that account. 3. The ex- 
changes will not be affected, if the notes issued for the London bill should 
be retired either by the bank that issued them, or by any of its agents. __ 

2. Ifa bank has to pay a large amount, or letters of credit, issued upon 
it by its agents or branches, the exchanges may become unfavorable. 

The exchange between any two banks may be affected by other cir- 
cumstances than local connections. If one bank is drawn upon by agents 
or branches, or has to pay notes issued by agents or branches, and the 
other has no such connections, then the exchange will be unfavorable to 
the former bank and favorable to the latter. Some of these notes or let- 
ters of credit, and some of the notes issued for the letters of credit, will 
probably get into the possession of the rival bank, and appear in the ex- 
change. 

3. If a bank issues a large amount of bills, or letters of credit upon its 
agents or branches, the tendency is to render the exchange favorable. 

The bank receives the money for these bills or letters at the time it 
issues them. This money will often be composed of the notes chiefly in 
circulation, and a part of them will consist of the notes or obligations of 
the rival bank, and will be paid in the exchange : or if the bank receive 
from its agents or branches any claims upon the rival bank, or even any 
bills to be collected, the effect will be to render the exchange favorable in 
the same way as the granting letters of credit upon those agents or 
branches. 

4. The increase of lodgments on current accounts has a tendency to 
render the exchanges favorable. 

On these accounts money is received and money is paid out daily. 
The receipts of money tend to throw the exchange in favor of a bank, be- 
cause some portion of these receipts will consist of the obligations of the 
rival bank. ‘The payment of money tends to render the exchange unfa- 
vorable, because some of the notes issued in payment will find their way 
into the other bank. When therefore the receipts are more in amount 
than the payments, the exchanges are likely to be favorable. When the 
total deposits lodged in a bank continue to increase, the exchange will 
probably be favorable during the progress of such increase ; but after the 
deposits have ceased to increase, the exchange will not be more favorable 
than before the increase began. As long as the amounts of the deposits 
in the respective banks remain stationary, the operations on those ac- 
counts will not affect the exchanges, although the deposits in one bank 
may be twice the amount of those in the other. But if from a transfer of 
accounts or from other causes the deposits increase in one bank and di- 
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minish in the other, the exchanges during these operations will be in favor 
of the bank whose deposits are on the increase. But let the progress of 
increase be over, and the amounts of the respective lodgments become 
permanently fixed, then as far as the operations on the current accounts 
are concerned the exchanges will again be equal. 

5. An increase in the amount of local bills under discount has a ten- 
dency to render the exchanges unfavorable. Local bills are bills payable 
in the place where the bank is established. ‘The operations on the local 
bill account are similar to those on the deposit account. When these bills 
are discounted, notes are issued, — when the bills are paid, notes are re- 
ceived. When the amount of local bills paid is greater than that dis- 
counted, the tendency is to render the exchanges favorable. Thus, to re- 
duce the amount of local bills under discount, is to render the exchanges 
favorable ; and to increase the amount, is to render them the reverse. 
But though the operations on the local bill account are similar in their 
nature to those on the current accounts, yet the effect is different as to 
their influence on the exchanges. For as the amount of the local bills 
under discount increases, the exchanges become unfavorable: but as the 
deposits increase, the exchanges become advantageous. In the increase 
of local bills, the issue of notes will be more than the receipts ; but in the 
increase of the deposits, the receipts will be more than the issues. 

As the laws of the country circulation are the same, whether the notes 
are issued by private or by joint-stock banks, I have introduced the subject 
into this section on the Private Country Banks, and have altogether omit- 


ted it in the following section on the Country Joint-Stock Banks. 


Section V.—COUNTRY JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


By a clause in the charter of the Bank of England, no partnership 
formed for carrying on the business of banking could consist of more 
than six persons, but by an Act passed in the year 1826, copartnerships 
of more than six in number are permitted to carry on business as bankers 
in England, sixty-five miles from London, prov ided they have no house 
of business or establishment as bankers in London, and that ev ery mem- 
ber of such copartnership shall be responsible for all the debts of the 
company. They must also deliver to the Stamp-office the names and 
places of abode of all their members, and also a list of their officers. 
These lists are to be copied into a book, which any person is entitled to 
see on paying one shilling, and to obtain a copy for ten shillings. The 
banks may sue and be sued in the name of their public officer, and exe- 
cution upon judgment may be issued against any member of the copart- 
nership. 

We take the following account of these banks from a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed in the year 1836 to inquire 
into the operation of the Act 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, for permitting the estab- 
lishment of Joint-Stock Banks : — 
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“ The evidence taken before your committee, and the returns from the Stamp-office, 
establish the fact that these banks are rapidiy extending in all directions; that new 
companies are daily forming, and that an increased number of branches and agencies 
are spreading throughout England, even in small towns and villages ; that a principle 
of competition exists, which leads to the extinction of all private banks, and to their 
conversion into banking companies. The mode in which this is effected, and the prin- 
ciple on which the issue of transferable shares acts at once on private banks, and gen- 
erally on commercial credit, is fully developed in the evidence. 

“ Your committee have had before them the deeds of settlement of the greater num- 
ber of the existing joint-stock banks, and they proceed to submit to the House an 
analysis of some of their leading provisions. 

“Though the general objects of these establishments are munch alike, yet there 
are some variations in their deeds of settlement which it may be material to point 
out. 

“ First, as to the power of altering the regulations of the company. 

“The active duties are generally delegated to a small body called the directors, 
while the main body of proprietors reserve to themselves the power of selecting the di- 
rectors, and of altering from time to time the rules by which the directors are to be 
governed. Indeed, it might have been expected that the proprietors would always 
have reserved to themselves this power; nor should this general rule have been no- 
ticed, had it not been necessary to point out a single exception to it, in the case of one 
particular company, in which all the powers of the company are vested in the directors 
of the central bank, till January, 1838, and even after that date this authority is only to 
be controlled by the ‘general board of directors, consisting of the central directors 
themselves, and of the local directors of branch banks, appointed by them. The‘deeds 
of all the other companies expressly give a power to the shareholders to make new 
laws and regulations 

“ Secondly, as to the mode of conducting the business of banking. 

“This is for the most part set out in general terms. Some banking companies con- 
tent themselves with defining the business to be ‘banking in all its branches’; in other 
sases, it is called ‘ the business of bankers.’ 

“ Advancing money on real security is in no instance forbidden. The deeds of three 
companies are silent on the subject ; the rest expressly allow it. 

“ The majority of the deeds are silent on the subject of the purchase of land. The 
- Banking Company expressly allows it. The —________ Banking 
Company and the Union Banking Company expressly forbid it. 

“ An advance of money on mining concerns is in‘no instance expressly allowed ; in 
many it is expressly forbidden ; in the majority, it is passed over in silence. 

“ Advances of money upon any ‘public foreign government stock, or the stock of 
any foreign chartered public company.’ is directly sanctioned in the deeds of four 
banking companies. Investment in foreign government stock or funds is allowed by 
the deed of another bank. Such advances are expressly forbidden by many of the 
deeds, and are passed over in silence by many others. 

“In no instance is the company forbidden to becom® the purchaser of its own 
shares; but,on the contrary, power is expressly given to do so by means of the deeds, 
and that to any amount. The only modifications of this power which your committee 
have found are in the case of one banking company, in which the directors are au- 
thorized to purchase shares in the case only of a refusal to admit as a proprietor the 
person proposing to buy; and in the case of another bank, the number of shares to 
be bought in by the directors is restricted to forty. 

“ Thirdly, as to the degree of publicity to be given to the proceedings. 

“ No principle seems to be more attended to, or prominently put forward, than that 
of preserving secrecy as to the state of the accounts of the customers of the banks. 
To this principle there does not appear to be an exception. 

“ The directors are in general required to sign a declaration pledging themselves to 
observe secrecy as to the transactions of the bank with their customers, and the state 
of the accounts of individuals. In some of the companies, this declaration is also to 
be signed by all the clerks and officers. One banking company goes so far as to re- 
quire an oath to this effect. If the proprietors are dissatisfied with the statement of 
accounts made by the directors, a power is generally reserved to appoint auditors or 
inspectors for the examination of the books; but these auditors or mspectors are re- 
quired to sign a similar declaration of secrecy. 
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No proprietor, not being a director, is entitled to inspect any of the books of the 
company. 

“ The directors are in general bound to exhibit to the general meeting of the share- 
holders a summary or balance-sheet of their affairs, and to make such further state- 
ment or report as the directors may deem expedient and conducive to the interests of 
the company. In the case of one of these banks, even this is not obligatory by the 
terms of the deed, which leave it to the discretion of the directors whether they do 
or do not exhibit a balance-sheet. In a very extensive bank, the proprietors annually 
appoint auditors to examine the affairs of the company, and to report therein. 

‘In some of the companies the principle of secrecy is carried still further: two of 
the directors, selected from the rest, are the exclusive depositors of the power of in- 
specting the private accounts of customers. These persons are sometimes called 
* confidential directors.’ This provision is stated to be made ‘in order that the credit 
and private transactions of individuals may be preserved inviolate.’ Sometimes they 
are called ‘ managing directors’; sometimes ‘special directors.’ In other companies, 
though all the directors have the power of inspection of the accounts of customers, 
two of the directors are selected to inspect bills and notes, ‘in order to prevent the 
exposure of such bills of exchange and promissory notes as may pass through the 
bank. These two directors are called * the bill ‘committee.’ In two of the com- 

anies, a single person, called ‘the manager, has the exclusive power of inspecting 
Pills and notes. 

“ Fourthly, as to the terms on which the company is to be dissolved. 

“ The deeds of all these companies contain some provision for dissolution in certain 
contingencies. It is in general provided that a dissolution of the company shall take 
place by reason either of a certain amount of loss, or of a voluntary agreement. Dis- 
solution by reason of loss in the great majority of the deeds is provided for in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

“Tt is necessary to premise that the directors of each of these companies are bound 
to set aside a certain portion of the profits to form a fund to meet extraordinary de- 
mands, which fund is sometimes called the ‘surplus fund, sometimes the ‘ reserve fund,’ 
but more usually the ‘guarantee fund. The ordinary provision for dissolution is to 
this effect : — That if the losses sustained shall at any time have absorbed the whole 
of this guarantee fund, and also one fourth of the capital paid up, then any one share- 
holder may require the dissolution of the company, which shall take place accordingly, 
unless two thirds in number and value of the shareholders shall be desirous of con- 
tinuing the company, and shall purchase the shares of those proprietors who wish to 
withdraw. In one bank the dissolution of the company takes place upon a loss of 
one fifth instead of one fourth of the capital. In two other banks no mention is made 
of the guarantee fund. 

“ The provision of the great majority of deeds, as above stated, is, that in the event 
of a given amount of loss, any one sharcholder may propose the dissolution. In some, 
three shareholders are required. In the Banking Company A. the requisition for dis- 
solution must be made by ten shareholders holding 200 shares; in the Bank B. by 
one fourth of the company? but if the loss amount to one half the capital, then by 
any single shareholder. 

« By the general provisions of the great majority of decds, the dissolution of the 
company, though duly proposed, may be averted by two thirds of the proprietors ; but 
in some there exists no such restriction; and on the occurrence of a given amount of 
loss, the dissolution, if proposed, must necessarily take place. In other instances, on 
the appearance of a given amount of loss, the dissolution is to take place immediately, 
even though no partner should propose it.” 


LIST OF COUNTRY JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 


The following Tables contain a complete exhibit of the Country Joint- 
Stock Banks, as in existence, July, 1849, arranged in alphabetical order, 
and showing, —I. The location of the Head Office. II. When established. 
III. Number of Branches. IV. Paid- -up Capital. V. Reserved Fund. 
VI. Last Dividend. VII. Amount of Authorized Issue. VIII. Name 


of Manager. 
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We have no official return of the present amount of the paid-up capital 
of all the joint-stock banks. But from the best information that has been 
collected on the subject, it would appear that the number of partners in 
all the banks in England (including those of London) is about 23,000, the 
paid-up capital about £ 14,000,000, and the reserved funds £ 2,000,000. 

The following country Joint-stock Banks in England have stopped pay- 
ment. As we have elsewhere discussed the causes of the failure of joint- 
stock banks generally, we need make no observations on them individu- 
ally. 

Date of Date of 

Establishment. Sloppage. 
. Birmingham — Birmingham Borough Bank Mar. 1837 . r ‘ 1840 
- Devonport — Western District Bank . Sept. 1836 ° : - 1844 
. Leamington — Leamington Bank ‘ May,1835 . ° . 1837 
. Leeds — Leeds and West Riding Bank . Oct. 1835 . . - 1846 
. Liverpool — Liverpool Banking Company Mar. 1836 . . ° 1847 
- Manchester— Bank of Manchester. - Mar. 1829 ‘ ‘ 1842 
, —- Commercial Bank of Eng- Aug. 1834 . . ; 1840 
, Manchester — Imperial Bank of Engl and’. Dee. 1836 . ‘ . 1839 
- Newcastle — Newcastle Joint-Stock Bank July,1836 . , . 1846 
. Newcastle — North of England Bank - Dec. 1832 ‘ - 1847 
. Sheffield — Sheffield and Retford Bank Aug. 1839 . ° ‘ 1846 
- Southampton — Southern District Bank . Dec. 1836 : : - 1841 
, = —— = South Stafford- Aug.1835 F ‘ 1840 
bi oe Agricultura and Com- } Aug. 1836 P : . 1843 


NOP Oto 


No. 1 was formed out of the remnants of a branch of the Northern and 
Central Bank of England. _No. 4 was formed on the private bank of 
Messrs. Smith & Son. No. 5 was at first called the Tradesman’s Union 
Bank, and under that title made returns to the Joint-stock Banking Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1836. No. 10 is now winding up its 
affairs under “ The Joint-stock Companies’ Winding-up Act, 1848.” 


The following Joint-Stock Banks wound up their affairs without stop- 


ing payment: — 
Ping pay Date of Date of 
Establishment, Winding up. 
. Ipswich — Suffolk Banking Company . April, 1842 . : 1845 
. Leeds — Yorkshire District Bank . i . Aug. 1834 . . - 1843 
. Leeds — Commercial Bank of Leeds . . July, 1836 . ° 1846 
. Liverpool— Albion Bank. : , . May, 1836 . : - 1842 
. Liverpool — Pheenix Bank . Jan. 1837 . : 1838 
. Manchester — Northern and Central ‘Bank Mar. 1834 . ; _ 1836 


of England . ‘ 
. Manchester — South Lancashire Bank . - May, 1836 ‘ ‘ 1843 


- Manchester — Alliance Bank . . Oct. 1839 . ° . 1841 
. Oldham — Oldham Banking Company , . Sept. 1836 : ° 1847 


No. 2 was discontinued, and the shareholders formed a new bank, 
called the Yorkshire Banking Company, taking all the premises and offi- 
cers of the old bank. No. 3 was formed on the private bank of Messrs. 
Bywater & Co. No. 4, The Tradesman’s Bank of Liverpool merged in 
this bank. Afterwards it wound up, paying back to its proprietors all the 
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capital and a bonus besides. No. 5 was formed out of the remnants of a 
branch of the Northern and Central Bank ; it existed only a short time. 
No. 8, The Northern and Central Bank, realized about 10s. in the pound 
of its capital. Some of the shareholders with that portion of their capital 
formed this bank. It never did much business, and after a while its capi- 
tal was lent to the Bank of Manchester, upon the promissory notes of that 
bank, at two or three years’ date, bearing interest at 5 per cent. No. 9: 
a well-managed bank, but having only a small capital, the directors deter- 
mined, after the pressure of 1847, to wind np its affairs. 
Banks which stopped, and soon afterwards resumed : — 
Beiabliahinent. ihepea 


1. Liverpool — Royal Bank of Liverpool - May, 1836 : : 1847 
2. Liverpool — North and South Wales Bank May, 1836. . . 1847 
3. Newcastle — Union Bank of Newcastle July, 1836. 1847 
4. Nottingham —Nottingham and a 

shire Banking Company April,1834.  . 1842 


Nos. 1 and 2 stopped during the pressure of 1847, but soon afterwards 
resumed. No. 3 stopped at the same period, but have resumed at three of 
their branches, and are about to resume at Newcastle. No. 4 was stop- 
ped in 1842 by their London agent. They changed their agent, and re- 
sumed. 


The following Joint-stock Banks have merged in other Joint-stock 


Banks : — 

Banks into which Date of ‘When 
Banks. they merged. Establishment. merged. 
1. Birmingham — Bank of Birming- 2 Birmingham Banking . 
PE Compan : Y Aug. 1832 . 1837 

2. Lichfield —Lichfield, Rugeley, yand 3 National Provincial 
Tamworth Banking Company Bank . 3 Nov. 1835 . 1888 

3. Newport — Isle of Wight Banking } 

Company Ditto . - May, 1842 . 1844 
4. Neont — Meruiah and Noche } 


Bank East of England Bank Mar. 1827 . 1836 


_ 5 Stockton — Stockton and _— National Provincial 2 Dec. 1838 . 1846 


County Bank . Bank 


“ Return of the Joint-stock Banks which have been established - under 
the provision of the Act 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, stating the period when, and 
the place where, established, and likewise the dates at which any such 
banks, once established, had ceased to exist.”? Besides those we have 
mentioned, this list contains the following : — 


The Period when The Places where 
Name of the Bank. established. established. Date of ceasing. 
1. Bank of South Wales . Feb. 26, 1835 Carmarthen Last license, Oct. 1836. 
2. Bristol Old Bank. June 16,1826 Bristol Last license, Oct. 1840. 
3. Bury andHeywoodBank- 7 § Bury and Last and only return 
ing Company . Sept. Ey, 3608 < Heywood } Sept. 1836. 
4, oa Bank of Liver- } Dec. 3,1836 Liverpool Last return, April, 1839. 


5. Gloucester County and 
City Bank ‘ } Dee. 31, ae Gloucester Last return, June, 1836. 
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The Period when The Places where 
Name of the Bank. established. established. Date of ceasing. 


6. aa — =~ { Nov. 11, 1834 jay hey ven } Last license, Oct. 1835. 


7. Leicestershire and War- 
wickshire Joint-stock Sept. 14,1840 Hinckley . Last license, Oct. 1840. 
Banking Company 

8. Leith Banking Company Nov. 23,1837 Carlisle - Last license, Oct. 1836. 


vie ~~ one duly 25, 1839 Nantwich. 

No. 1 is the private bank of Messrs. Watkins & Co. The number of 
partners exceeding six, the firm was registered as a joint-stock bank, 
The number has been reduced by death, and therefore the registry is no 
longer required. The head office is at Brecon. No. 2. This is the pri- 
vate bank of Messrs. Elton, Baillie, & Co., who, having eight partners, 
registered as a joint-stock bank. Three of the partners have since died, 
so that the number is reduced to five. Since the year 1844 they have 
discontinued the issue of their own notes. No. 3. This bank was in ex- 
istence only a few months. No. 4. This was a small, ill-regulated bank, 
that brought itself to a close. No.5. This bank was formed by Mr. 
Charles Cripps, who had been the agent of the Bank of England branch 
at Gloucester. It existed for a short time, and then became a branch of 
the County of Gloucester Bank. No. 6. This bank had seven partners, 
It is presumed to have been the private bank of Messrs. Douglas, Swalley, 
& Co., who stopped payment in the year 1839. No.7. This bank was 
formed on the private bank of Messrs. Heming & Needham, at Hinckley. 
It continued only a very short time. No. 8. The Leith Banking Com- 
pany had a branch at Carlisle, and consequently registered as an English 
bank. No. 9. This was a small, but respectable bank, that transferred 
its business, on the Ist of January, 1845, to the Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank. 

Two joint-stock banks have failed in the Isle of Man. 

1. The Isle of Man Joint-stock Bank. This bank was formed on the 
private bank of Messrs. Forbes & Co. They were largely in debt to their 
London agent, and their affairs have led to much litigation. 

2. The Isle of Man Commercial Banking Company. ‘The business of ° 
this bank has been taken up by the City of Glasgow Bank, who have 
opened a branch in the island —called the Bank of Mona— under the 
management of Mr. John Stanway Jackson, who was formerly manager 
of the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 

The following are the provisions of the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 113, passed 
in 1844, to regulate Joint-stock Banks in England : — 


No Joint-Stock Bank established after 6th May last to carry on business unless by virtue of 
Letters Patent granted according to this Act ; but Companies previously established not 
restrained from carrying on business until Letters Patent have been granted. 


“ Whereas the laws in force for the regulation of copartnerships of bankers in Eng- 
land need to be amended: Be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, That it shall 
not be lawful for any company of more than six persons to carry on the trade or busi- 
ness of bankers in England, after the passing of this Act, under any agreement or cov- 
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enant of copartnership made or entered into on or after the sixth day of May last 
passed, unless by virtue of letters patent to be granted by her Majesty according to the 
provisions of this Act; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to restrain any 
such company established before the said sixth day of May, for the purpose of carrying 
on the said trade or business of bankers in England, from continuing to carry on the 
same trade and business as legally as they might have done before the passing of this 
Act, until letters patent shall have been granted to them severally on their application, 
as hereinafter provided, to be made subject to the provisions of this Act. 


Company to Petition for a Charter. 


“TI. And be it enacted, That before beginning to exercise the said trade or business 
every such rear od shall present a petition to her Majesty in council, praying that 
her Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant to them letters patent under this Act ; 
and every such petition shall be signed by seven at least of the said company, and shall 
set forth the following particulars ; that is to say, — 

“ First, The names and additions of all the partners of the company, and the name 
of the street, square, or other place, where each of the said partners reside. 

“Second, The proposed name of the bank. 

“Third, The name of the street, square, or other local description of the place or 
places where the business of the bank is to be carried on. 

“ Fourth, The proposed amount of the capital stock, not being in any case less than 
one hundred thousand pounds, and the means by which it is to be raised. 

“Fifth, The amount of capital stock then paid up, and where and how invested. 

“Sixth, The proposed number of shares in the business. 

“ Seventh, The amount of each share, not being less than one hundred pounds each. 


Charter to be granted on Report of Board of Trade. 

“TIT. And be it enacted, That every such petition shall be referred by her Majesty 
to the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and Plantations; and so soon as the 
Lords of the said committee shall have reported to her Majesty that the provisions of 
this Act have been complied with on the part of the said company, it shall thereupon 
be lawful for her Majesty, if her Majesty shall so think fit, with the advice of her Privy 
Council, to grant the said letters patent. 


Deed of Settlement. 


“TV. And be it enacted, That the deed of partnership of every such banking com- 
pany shall be prepared according to a form to be approved by the Lords of the said 
committee, and shall, in addition to any other provisions which may be contained 
therein, contain specific provisions for the following purposes ; that is to say, — 

“First, For holding ordinary general meetings of the company once at least in every 
year, at an appointed time and place. 

“Second, For holding extraordinary general meetings of the company, upon the 
requisition of nine shareholders or more, having in the whole at least twenty-one 
shares in the partnership business. 

“ Third, For the management of the affairs of the company, and the election and 
qualification of the directors 

“Fourth, For the retirement of at least one fourth of the directors yearly, and for 
preventing the reélection of the retiring directors for at least twelve calendar months. 

“Fifth, For preventing the company from purchasing any shares, or making ad- 
vances of money, or securities for money, to any person on the security of a share or 
shares in the partnership business. 

“Sixth, For the publication of the assets and liabilities of the company once at least 
in every calendar. month. 

* Seventh, For the yearly audit of the accounts of the company, by two or more au- 
ditors, chosen at a general meeting of the shareholders, and not being directors at the 
time. 

“ Eighth, For the yearly communication of the auditors’ report, and of a balance- 
sheet, and profit and loss account, to every shareholder. 

“Ninth, For the appointment of a manager, or other officer to perform the duties of 


manager. 
“ And such deed, executed by the holders of at least one half of the shares in the 
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said business, on which not less than ten pounds on each such share of one hundred 
pounds, and in proportion for every share of larger amount, shall have been then paid 
up. shall be annexed to the petition ; and the provisions of such deed, with such others 
as to her Majesty shall seem fit, shall be set forth in the letters patent. 


No Company to commence Business till Deed executed and all the Shares subscribed for, and 
at least Half the Amount paid up. 


“'V. Provided always, and be it enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any such 
company to commence business until all the shares shall have been subscribed for, and 
until the deed of partnership shall have been executed, personally or by some person 
duly authorized by warrant of attorney to execute the same on behalf of such holder or 
holders, by the holders of all the shares in the said business, and until a sum of not less 
than one half of the amount of each share shall have been paid up in respect of each 
such share ; and it shall not be lawful for the company to repay any part of the sum 
so paid up without leave of the Lords of the said committee. 


Company to be Incorporated. 


“VI. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for her Majesty, in and by such let- 
ters patent, to grant that the persons by whom the said deed of partnership shall have 
been executed, and all other persons who shall thereafter become shareholders in the 
said banking business, their executors, administrators, successors, and assigns respec- 
tively. shall be one body politic and corporate, by such name as shall be given to them 
in and by the said letters patent, for the purpose of carrying on the said banking busi- 
ness, and by that name shall have perpetual succession and a common seal, and shall 
have power to purchase and hold lands of such annual value as shall be expressed in 
such letters patent ; and such letters patent shall be granted for a term of years, not 
exceeding twenty years, and may be made subject to such other provisions and stipu- 
lations as to her Majesty may seem fit. 


Incorporation not to limit the Liability of the Shareholders. 


“VII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That notwithstanding such incorporation 
the several shareholders for the time being in the said banking business, and those who 
shall have been shareholders therein, and their several executors, administrators, suc- 
cessors, and assigns, shall be and continue liable for all the dealings, covenants, and 
undertakings of the said company, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, as 
fully as if the said company were not incorporated.” 


By the 48th section of this Act, “* Every company of more than six 
persons carrying on the trade or business of bankers in England, shall be 
deemed a trading company within the provisions of an Act passed in this 
session of Parliament, entitled ‘ An Act for facilitating the winding up the 
affairs of Joint-stock Companies unable to meet their pecuniary engage- 
ments.’ ”” 

This Act is the 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 111 (September, 1844), and it ren- 
ders all joint-stock companies subject to the law of bankruptcy. No joint- 
stock bank has ever been made bankrupt. It is presumed, from the num- 
ber of regulations prescribed by the Act, that the process of bankruptcy 
would, in the case of a banking company, be both tedious and expen- 
sive. 

In the year 1848 an Act was passed (11 and 12 Viet. cap. 45), to 
amend the Acts for facilitating the winding-up the affairs of joint-stock 
companies unable to meet their pecuniary engagements, and also to facil- 
itate the dissolution and winding-up of joint-stock companies and other 
partnerships. The legal title of this Act, to distinguish it from other Acts, 
is “ The Joint-stock Companies’ Winding-up Act, 1848.” 

The object of this Act is to — directors of an insolvent com- 
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pany to compel the shareholders individually to pay their proportion of the 
loss. ‘There was previously much difficulty in doing this. If all the nom- 
inal capital had been called up, the directors could make no further calls. 
In cases where they had the power of making calls these calls could not 
be enforced without an appeal to the Court of Chancery. It was therefore 
customary for the directors to “ confess judgment” to some creditor, and 
this creditor brought actions against the refractory shareholders for the 
whole amount of his claim, but granted a release on receiving that sum 
which the shareholders ought justly to pay, in proportion to their shares. 

By this Act the directors or any shareholder of a company that has 
stopped payment, may present a petition to the Lord Chancellor, or to the 
Master of the Rolls, in a summary way, for the dissolution and winding-up 
of the company. If the order be granted, it is referred to a Master in 
Chancery, who will appoint an official manager to wind up the affairs of 
the company. ‘The official manager is to collect all the debts due to the 
company, and to pay all its creditors. With the consent of the Master he 
can make calls on the shareholders, for such amounts, and payable at 
such times, as the Master may direct. The company is to sue and be 
sued in the name of the official manager. The object of the Act, how- 
ever, is rather to settle disputes and claims of the shareholders among 
hemselves, than to protect them against their creditors. Clause 58 has 
an especial provision with reference to this subject : — 


Act not to affect Rights of Creditors nor existing Contracts. 

“LVIII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That, except as is by this Act ex- 
pressly provided, nothing in this Act contained, nor any petition or order under the 
same for the dissolution and winding up or for the winding up of any company, shall 
extend or enlarge, diminish, prejudice, or in any wise alter or affect the rights or reme- 
dies of creditors, or other persons not being contributories of the company, or the rights 
or remedies of creditors being also contributories, but being creditors of the company 
upon a distinct and independent account, whether against the company or against any 
of the contributories of the same, nor the rights or remedies of the company against 
any contributories or other persons, nor shall alter or affect any contracts or engage- 
ments entered into by or with the company, or any person acting on behalf of the 
same, previously to any such petition, nor any actions, suits, or other proceedings 
pending at the date of such petition.” 


Section VI.— THE BANKS OF SCOTLAND. 


In this Section we shall consider the following topics : — 


I. The Law of Scotland with reference to Banking. 

II. The Existing Banks of Scotland. 

III. A Comparison between the Banks of Scotland and those of England. 

IV. The Laws of the Currency with reference to Scotland. 

V. Those operations of the Scotch Banks that refer to the System of Cash Credits, 
Interest on Deposits, Remittances to India, and the Settlement of the Ex- 
‘changes. 

VI. The Exchange Banks and Exchange Companies. 
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I.— The Law of Scotland with Reference to Banking. 


The general provisions of the law of Scotland bearing upon this sub- 
ject, are calculated to promote the solidity of banking establishments. 

1, There is no limitation to the number of partners. 

2. The private fortune of every partner is answerable for the debts of 


the bank. 

3. Land, as well as other property, may be attached for debt. 

4. In Scotland all land is registered; so it is easy for any indi- 
vidual, by referring to the records, to ascertain what landed property is 
possessed by the partners of the bank, and also whether or not it be mort- 
gaged. The following is the language of the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed in 1826 to consider the expediency of 
abolishing all notes under £5: — 


“ There is no limitation upon the number of partners of which a banking company 
may consist ; and, excepting in the case of the Bank of Scotland and the two char- 
tered banks, which have very considerable capitals, the partners of all banking compa- 
nies are bound jointly and severally, so that each partner is liable to the whole extent 
of his fortune for the whole debts of the company. 

“ A creditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the real and portable, as well as the 
personal estate of his debtor, for payment of personal debts, among which may be 
classed debts due by bills and promissory notes ; and recourse may be had for the pro- 
curing payment to each description of property at the same time. Execution is not 
confined to the real property of a debtor merely during his life, but proceeds with equal 
effect upon that property after his decease. 

“ The law relating to the establishment of records gives ready means of procuring 
information with respect to the real and heritable estate of which any person in Scot- 
land may be possessed. No purchase of an estate in that country is secure until the 
seisine (that is, the instrument certifying that actual delivery has been given) is put on 
record; nor is any mortgage effectual until the deed is in like manner recorded. 

“In the case of conflicting pecuniary claims upon real property, the preference is 
not regulated by the date of the transaction, but by the date of its record. These rec- 
ords are accessible to all persons; and thus the public can with ease ascertain the 
effective means which a banking company possesses of discharging its obligations, and 
the partners in that company are enabled to determine with tolerable accuracy the de- 
gree of risk and responsibility to which the private property of each is exposed. 

“There are other provisions of the law of Scotland, which it is not necessary mi- 
nutely to detail, the general tendency of which is the same with those above men- 


tioned.” 


The following Acts of Parliament have been passed in reference to 
banking in Scotland : — 


“ The first notice of banking in Scotland which occurs in the statute-book, is an act 
of King William the Third, passed in the year 1695, under which the Bank of Scot- 
land was established. By this Act an exclusive privilege of banking was conferred 
upon that bank, it being nage ‘that for the period of twenty years from the 17th 
July, 1695, it should not be lawful for any other person to set up a distinct company 
or bank within the kingdom of Scotland, besides those persons in whose favor this Act 
was granted.’ No renewal of the exclusive privilege took -place after the expiration 
of the twenty-one years. 

“ The Bank of Scotland first issued notes of 20s. in the year 1704; but the amount 
of notes in circulation previous to the Union was very limited. 

“ The Bank of Scotland continued the only bank from the date of its establishment 
in 1695, to the year 1727. 

“In that year a charter of incorporation was granted to certain individuals named 
therein, for carrying on the business of banking under the name of the Royal Bank; 
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and subsequent charters were granted to this establishment, enlarging the capital, 
which now amounts to one million and a half. 

“ An Act passed in the year 1765 is the first and most important Act of the Legis- 
lature which regulates the issue of promissory notes in Scotland. 

“It appears from its preamble, that a practice had prevailed in Scotland of issuing 
notes which circulated as specie, and which were made payable to the bearer on de- 
mand, or payable at the option of the issuer at the end of six months, with a sum 
equi al to the legal interest from the demand to that time. 

‘The Act of 1765 prohibits the issue of notes in which such an option as that be- 
fore mentioned is reserved to the issuer. It requires that all notes of the nature of a 
bank-note, and circulating like specie, should be paid on demand; and prohibits the 
issue of any promissory note of a sum less than 20s. 

“ With respect to the issue of promissory notes in England, an Act was passed in 
1775, prohibiting the issue of any such notes under the sum of 20s. And in the year 
1777, restraints were imposed by law on the issues of notes between the sum of 20s. 
and £5, which were equivalent to the prohibition of such notes circulating as specie. 

“In the year 1797, when the restrictions as to payments in cash were imposed upon 
the Bank of England, the provisions of the Act of 1777, with regard to the issue of 
notes between 20s. and £5 were suspended. By an Act passed in the third year of 
his present Majesty, the suspension was continued until the 5th of January, 1833 ; but 
now stands limited by an Act of the present session to April 5, 1829.” 

“ The general result of the laws regulating the paper currency in the two countries 
in this : — 

“That in Scotland, the issue of promissory notes payable to bearer on demand for a 
sum of not less than 20s. has been at all times permitted by law, nor has any Act been 
passed limiting the period for which such issue shall continue legal in that country. 
In England, the issue of promissory notes for a less sum than £5 was prohibited 
by law from the year 1772 to the period of the bank restriction in 1797. It has been 
permitted since 1797; and the permission will cease, as the law at present stands, in 
April, 1829.” 

The Act which now regulates the issue of bank-notes in Scotland i is 8 
and 9 Vict. c. 38, passed in the year 1845. 

By this Act, the power of issuing notes is confined to those banks that 
issued notes in the year preceding ‘the Ist day of May, 1845. And the 
amount to which each bank may issue is not to exceed the average 
amount of notes it had in circulation during the year ending the Ist of 
May, 1845, and the amount of gold or silver coin it may at the time have 
in possession at the head office or principal place of issue, in the propor- 
tion that the silver shall not be more than one fourth the amount of the 
gold. » 

This Act was to come into operation on the 6th day of December, 
1845. After which day each banker is to make weekly returns to the 
Stamp-office of his notes in circulation, and of the gold and silver coin on 
hand ; and the averages of four weeks are to be published in the London 
Gazette, with a certificate from the commissioner as to whether the bank 
has held the amount of coin required by this Act. 

All banks, except the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
and the British Linen Company, are required to send to the Stamp-office, 
between the Ist and 15th days of January inclusive, the names of all 
their partners, which shall be published by the Ist day of March follow- 
ing in some newspaper circulating within each town or county respec- 
tively in which the head office or principal place of issue of such bank is 
situated. 

Bank of England notes are not to be a legal tender in Scotland. 

In the Acts of Parliament passed in 1844 and 1845 for Regulating 
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Banks of Issue in England and in Scotland, we may observe the follow. 
ing differences : — 

1. The maximum of the circulation in England is the average of the 
twelve weeks ending the 27th of April, 1844. The maximum in Scot- 
land is the average of the year ending the Ist day of May, 1845. 

2. The English banks are not, under any circumstances, allowed to ex- 
ceed the fixed limit. The Scotch banks are allowed to exceed their limit, 
provided they hold in their coffers at the head office an amount of gold 
and silver equal to such excess. 

3. In England, should two joint-stock banks of issue effect a junction, 
the circulation of one of them would be forfeited, and the united bank 
could issue only to the amount which the other bank had previously is- 
sued. In Scotland, the united bank is allowed to issue to the amount of 
the two circulations added together. ‘There is no express provision in the 
English Act with reference to the junction of two joint-stock banks. We 
consider that only one of the banks would lose its issue, provided the 
continuing bank retained its original title, so as not to create a new bank. 
But if by the union a new bank should be formed, then both the banks 
would lose their issues. In the same way, we think that the union of an 
issuing and a non-issuing bank would cause no change in the issue. But 
then the new bank must retain the title of the old issuing bank. Its right 
of issue would not be affected by taking new directors or new share- 
holders. 

4. In Scotland, notes under £ 5 are still permitted. In England, notes 
under £ 5 are still prohibited. 


Il. — The Existing Banks of Scotland. 


The following Table, which I constructed from the parliamentary evi- 
dence of 1826, contains an account of the number of the banks in Scot- 
land, the name of the firm or bank, date of its establishment, place of the 
head office, number of branches, number of partners, and the name of 


the London agents : — 


No. of No. of 
e. Head Office. peaches, aon London Agents. 


= 


Names of Firms or Banks. Da 


1. Bank of Scotland, . ° - 1695 Edinburgh, 16 chart. Coutts & Co. 
2. Royal Bank of Scotland, ‘ 1727 Ditto, 1 ditto, Bank England & ditto. 
3. British Linen Company, . - 1746 Ditto, 27 = ditto, Smith, Payne, & Co. 
4. Aberdeen Banking Company, 1767 Aberdeen, 6 80 Glyn & Co, 
5. Aberdeen Town and County 
Bank, . ° ° ‘ - 18% Ditto, 4 446 Jones, Loyd, & Co. 
6. Arbroath Banking Company, 1825 Arbroath, 2 112 Glyn & Co. 
7. Carrick & Co.,or Ship Bank, . 1749 Glasgow, none, 3 Smith, Payne, & Co. 


8. Commercial Banking Company 


of Scotland, . j ‘ - 1810 Edinburgh, 31 521 Jones, Loyd, & Co. 
9. Commercial BankingCompany, 1778 Aberdeen, none, 15 Kinloch & Sons. 
10. Dundee Banking Company, . 1777 ~—s-—: Dundee, none, 61 Kinloch & Sons. 
11. Dundee New Bank, . Ff - 1802 Ditto, 1 6 Ransom & Co. 
12. Dundee Commercial Bank, . 1825 Ditto, none, 202 Glyn & Co. 
13. Dundee Union Bank, . . 1809 Ditto, 4 85 Glyn & Co 
14. Exchange and Deposit Bank, — Edinburgh, — 1 
15. Falkirk Banking C mpany, . 1787 Falkirk, 1 5 Remington & Co. 
16. Fife Banking Company, ° 1802 Cupar, Fife, — 39 (Discontinued 1825.) 
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. No. of No. of 
Names of Firms or Banks. Date. Head Office. lentes fate, 


. Greenock Banking Company, SE Greenock, 3 14 Kay & Co. 
19 } Ransom & Co., and 


London Agents. 


. Glasgow Banking Company, . 18 Glasgow, 


. Hunters & Co., . ‘ > 1773 Ayr, 

. Leith Banking Company, . - 1792 Leith, 

. National Bank of Scotland, . 1825 Edinburgh, 

. Montrose Bank, ‘ 1814 Montrose,” 
3. Paisley Banking Company, . 1783 _—s—~Paisley, 

. Paisley Union Bank, F . 1788 Ditto, 
5. Perth Banking Company, ° 1766 Perth, 

. Perth Union Bank, . ‘ .- 1810 Ditto, 

. Ramsay’s, Bonar’s, & Co., . 17338 ~—- Edinburgh, 

. Renfrewshire Banking Company, 1802 Greenock, 
9, Shetland Bank, ° _ Lerwick, 

. Sir William Forbes & Ga, . _— Edinburgh, _ 

. Stirling Banking Company, . 1777 Stirling, 2 

. Thistle Bank, ; @ ‘ 1761 Glasgow, none, 


Glyn & Co. 
8 Herries & Co. 
15 Barnett & Co. 
1,238 Glyn & Co. 
97 Barclay & Co. 
6 Smith, Payne, & Co. 
4 Glyn & Co. 
147 Barclay & Co. 
69 Remington & Co, 
8 Coutts & Co. 
6 Kay & Co. 
4 Barclay & Co. 
7 (Barclay) (Coutts). 
7 
6 


|. mom wm aero = 


s 
cs 
s 
2 


loa 


Kinloch & Sons. 
Smith, Payne, & Co. 


Private Banking Companies, who do not Issue Notes. 


Thomas Kinnear & Sons, . 1748 Edinburgh, none, _— Smith, Payne, & Co, 
Donald Smith & Ce, 1773 _—ODitto, none, _ Glyn & Co, 

Robert Allen & Son, ° _- Ditto, none, Barclay & Co. 
Alexander Allan & Co., ° 1776 _—s—CODiitto, none, _ Barclay & Co. 


Since the year 1826 the following banks have been formed in Scot- 
land : — 
Formed, 

. The Glasgow Union Bank, ° . ° April, 1830. 
. The Ay rshire Banking Company, at Ay es m ; Nov., 1831. 
. The Western Bank of. Scotland, at Glasgow, . ; Oct., . 1832. 
. The Central Bank of Scotland, at Perth, . ‘ ‘ April, 1834. 
The North of Scotland Bank, at Aberdeen, . - Oct. 1836. 
The Clydesdale Bank, at Glasgow, ‘ . May, 1838. 
. The Southern Bank of Scotland, at Dumfries, ‘ - June, 1838. 
The Eastern Bank of Scotland, at Dundee, . . . Dec., 1838, 
. The Edinburgh and Leith Bank, ° a Dec., 1838. 
. The Caledonian Bank, at Inverness, ° ° Feb, 1839. 
. The City of Glasgow Bank, ‘ ; : , ° - May, 1839. 
. Glasgow Joint- Stock Bank, . . Oct., 1840. 
. The North British Bank, at Glasgow, (not a bank of issue,) ‘ ; 1844, 
. The Exchange Bank of ‘Scotland, at ——— _ a —_ of 

issue), . ° ° ° ° . 1845. 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 
0 
1 
2 


— et et 
ws 


— 


At present, the following are the only banks of issue in Scotland : — 


A TaBre erhibiting the Caritat and other particulars of the BANKS OF IssUE IN 
Scorianp, with the Price of their Suares, as publicly quoted in December, 1848. 
(From the “Edinburgh Almanac.”) 

Insti- Part- Paid-up Dividend. Share : 

tuted, Name. ners. Branches. Capital. Rate. Payable. Paid. Price. 

£ £ 

1695. Bank of Scotland, . 645 31 = 1,000,000 April and Oct. 100 

1727, Royal Bank, . i 917 6 2,000,000 Jan. and July. 100 

1746. British Linen Company, 233 43 500,000 June and Dec. 100 

1810. Commercial Bank, . 565 47 600,000 Jan, and July. 100 

1825. National Bank, . 1,456 38 1,000,000 Jan. and July. 10 

1829, Union Bank of Scot- 

land, . . - 52 31 1,000,000 June and Dec. 50 
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Insti- 


. “1 . : 
tured, —-sNAME ory, Branches. ESPiiaP Rater “Payable. Paid, «Price, 
1838. Edinburgh and Glasgow £ £ £24 

Bank, ; - 1500 2 1,000,000 6 Feb. and Aug. 5 511 0 
1767. Aberdeen Banking 

Company, . - 477 16 200,000 6 1 May and 1 Nov. 5 312 6 
1825. Aberdeen Town and 

County Bank, . 509 12 _ 250,000 7% March and Sept. 5 640 
1836. North of Scotland 

Banking Company, 1,650 33 380,955 4 May and Nov. 5 360 
1763. Dundee Banking Com- 

pany, .- > « 1 60,000 8 March; 60 8% 00 
1838. Eastern Bank of Scot- 

land, . - « 3 124,020 6 May and Nov. 10 910 0 
1832. Western Bank of Scot- 

land, . . .1,167 60 1,708,450 8 July and Dec, 50 70 00 
838. Clydesdale Banking 

Company, . . 1,355 12 807,380 6 Feb. and Aug. 10 12 4 6 
1839. City of Glasgow Bank, 1,068 13 1,000,000 6 Feb. and Aug. 10 10 17 6 
1838. Caledonian Banking 

Company, . . 903 8 125,000 8 August, 24 400 
1766. Perth Banking Company, 182 3 100,050 8 July, 100 «150 00 
1834. Central Bank of Scot- 

Mis. a «ae 2 56,275 8 September, 2% 3700 


14,235 £ 11,912,130 


Thus we find that, although there were thirty-two banks of issue exist- 
ing in Scotland in the year 1826, and twelve more banks of issue have 
since been formed, yet the present number of issuing banks is only eigh- 
teen. It may also be observed, that out of the four non-issuing private 
banks in Edinburgh, only one remains. It will be interesting to trace the 
changes that have taken place in the Scottish banks since the year 1826. 
In the following Table the figures refer to the numbers in the Table at 
pp- 314, 315. 


Changes in Scottish Banks since 1826. 
No. 
6. Arbroath Banking Company Scotland. 
9. Commercial Bank of Aberdeen... 4 — in National Bank of Scot- 
and. 
10. Dundee Banking Company |. . 
11. Dundee New Bank . . joined : 


{Maee in Commercial Bank of 


Are now Dundee Bank. 
Merged in Eastern Bank of Scot- 


12. Dundee Commercial Bank . . ° ‘ ae 

$0. Denies Unies Bask . ——— in Western Bank of Scot- 

14. Exchange and Deposit Bank : ° * Failed. 

15. Falkirk Banking Company ‘ ‘ Wound up. 

16. Fife Banking Company. ° ‘ - Failed; paid in full. 

17. Greenock Banking Company . . " Merged in Western Bank. 

18. Glasgow joined Afterwards joined Union Bank of 
7. Ship J : ; ‘ : : c Scotland. 

19. Hunters & Co., Ayr. ° - « «  Biifte. 

90. Leth Bank. . . =. - «o « Failed. 

22. Montrose Bank ° ‘ ‘ . : Wound up. 

23. Paisley Bank ° . ° ° - Merged in British Linen Company. 

24. Paisley Union Bank . ° + «+ Merged in Union Bank of Scotland. 

26. Perth Union Bank . ‘ ‘ ‘ - Wound up. 

27. Ramsay’s, Bonar’s,& Company . - Ditto. 
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Failures of Scotch Banks. 





98. Renfrewshire Banking Company. . . Failed. 
29. Shetland Bank ‘ r Ditto. 

30. Sir W. Forbes, J. Hunter, & Co. . . Joined with Union Bank. 
$1. Stirling Bank . ; Suspended ; paid in full. 
$2. Thistle Bank Merged in Union Bank. 









Non-Issuing Private Banks. 
Thomas Kinnear & Sons United under the firm of Kinnears, 
Donald Smith & Co. , 7 F : Smiths, & Co., and afterwards failed. 


R. Allan& Son. ° ‘ : ° Failed. 
Alexander Allan & Co. Continue in business as formerly. 









Of the Banks formed since 1826: — 


The Glasgow Union Bank joined, in 1844, the private bank, at Edinburgh, of Sir 
— Forbes & Co.; and afterwards took the title of the Union Bank of Scot- 
and. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Bank, and 

The Glasgow Joint-stock Bank, united in 1844, and formed a new bank, called the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank. 

The Ayrshire Banking Company merged in the Western Bank of Scotland. 

The Southern Bank of Scotland became, in 1842, the Dumfries Branch of the Edin- 


burgh and Leith Bank. 


From this statement it will appear that the Union Bank of Scotland em- 
braces the following banks : — 


The Glasgow Union Bank. Formed since 1826. 

. The Paisley Union Bank. No. 23 in the first table. 

. Glasgow Banking Company. No. 18. 

. Carrick & Company, or Ship Bank, Glasgow. No. 7. 
: Sir William Forbes & Co. No. 30. 

. Thistle Bank, Glasgow. No. 32. 

. Hunters & Co., Ayr. No. 19. 


The Western Bank of Scotland also embraces several original 
banks : — 


1. The Western Bank of Scotland. Formed since 1826. 
2. The Dundee Union Bank. No. 13. 

8. Greenock Banking Company. No. 17. 

4. The Ayrshire Banking Company. Formed since 1826. 
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The Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank is formed of three banks : — 





The Edinburgh and Leith Bank. 
The Southern Bank of Scotland, at Dumfries. 
The Glasgow Joint-Stock Bank. 


The banks that have failed or wound up since 1826 are the follow- 
ing: — 
. Exchange and Deposit Bank, Edinburgh. No. 14. 
. Fife Banking Company. In 1825, No. 16. 
Leith Banking Company. No. 20. 
. Renfrewshire Banking Company, Greenock. No. 28. 
Montrose Bank. No. 22. 
Perth Union Bank. No 26 
. Ramsay’s, Bonar’s, & Co., Edinburgh. No. 27. 
. Shetland Bank. No. 29. 
. Stirling Bank. No. 31. 
Aa* 
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From this account it will appear that out of the thirty-two banks con- 
tained in my list of 1826 only nine remain. These are the following : — 




































. The Bank of Scotland. No. 1. 

. The Royal Bank of Scotland. No. 2. 

- The British Linen Company. No. 3. 

. The Aberdeen Banking Company. No. 4. 
Aberdeen Town & County Bank. No. 5. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland. No. 8. 

. Dundee Banking Company. No. 10 and No. 11. 
- National Bank of Scotland. No. 21. 

9. Perth Banking Company. No. 25. 


Salo owe 


O° 


Most of the banks that have ceased to exist were banks having only a 
few partners, and their capital was unknown. The banks that have since 
been formed have many partners, and generally a large amount of capi- 
tal. It was probably in consequence of the greater strength of the new 
banks that the old ones found it expedient to discontinue business. The 
change has doubtless been for the advantage of the public, and it has 
taken place without being attended with any inconvenience or excitement. 
Indeed, we think that in all cases where the law leaves banking free, the 
effect is to reduce the number of banks. We are aware that the general 
impression is the reverse. 

“The argument presumes, that in case of free banking the number of 
banks would be very great. Are we justified in supposing that this would 
be the case ? Theory exclaims, ‘ Yes’; experience whispers,‘ No.’ The 
numerous banks in America are not the result of free trade, but are the re- 
sult of the Acts of the Legislature. The State Legislatures have thought 
proper to give a large number of charters, and of course there is a large 
number of banks. Had the charters been few er, and required higher paid- 
up capitals, the banks would have been larger and more respectable. The 
number of banks in England, too, have been the result of the interference 
of the Legislature. In the renewal of the charter of the Bank of England 
in 1708 it was enacted, that no other bank having more than six partners 
should have the privilege of issuing notes. As the growing trade and 
wealth of the country required banks of some sort, and as banks having 
more than six partners could not be formed, a great number of banks, 
each not having more than six partners, rose into existence as they were 
required by the increasing trade and wealth of the country. Hence, in- 
stead of having a small number of large banks, we have had a large num- 
ber of small banks. 

“If we look to Scotland, where banking has been free, we find that the 
total number of private and joint-stock banks is only twenty-eight. * Bank- 
ing has been free beyond fifty miles from Dublin for the last fifteen years, 
yet throughout that district there are only five banks of issue, with the ex- 
ception of the Bank of Ireland. In England, where there has been, as 
we are told, a frenzy in their favor, the joint-stock banks of issue are 
only ninety-one,t and probably they would have been less numerous had 


* This was written in the year 1840. The present reduced number of banks strength- 
ens our argument. 
t At present, sixty-six. 
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not the law excluded them from London. The capital which has been 
embarked in a number of small local banks would have been invested in 
large London establishments, and the place of the local banks would have 
been occupied by branches of the London banks. From these facts, it 
seems fair to infer that some of the small joint-stock banks, and many of 
the private banks, will in the course of the next twenty years be merged 
in larger establishments. The supposition that unlimited freedom of bank- 
ing W ‘ould lead to the establishment of an inconvenient multitude of banks 
is wholly unsupported by the testimony of experience.” (Currency and 
Banking, by J. W. Gilbart. ) 

The existing banks in Scotland are thus distributed : 

Edinburgh is the head-quarters of the following banking institutions : 


1. The Bank of Scotland. 4. The Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
2. The Royal Bank of Scotland. 5. The National Bank of Scotland. 
3. The British Linen Company. 6. The Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank. 


All these banks issue notes, and have branches. The first five have 
charters. ‘The charters of No. 4 and No. 5 are comparatively of recent 
date, and do not limit the liability of the shareholders. 

The Exchange Bank of Scotland: — This bank has a charter under 
the Act of 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 32). It does not issue notes, and has no 


branches. 
Glasgow is the head-quarters of the following banks : — 


1. The Union Bank of Scotland. 3. The Clydesdale Bank. 
2. The Western Bank of Scotland. 4. The City of Glasgow Bank. 


The North British Bank, at Glasgow, does not issue notes, and has no 
branches. Its capital has been reduced from £233,270 to £ 156,520 by 
the purchase of its own shares. These purchases have been carried to the 
“ Reserved Fund Account.” 

Dundee is the head-quarters of three banks, Aberdeen of three, Perth 
of two, and Inverness of one. All the other places in Scotland have only 
branches. Branches of other banks are also established in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, and Inverness, besides the banks 
whose head offices are in those places. 


Ill. — A Comparison between the Banks of Scotland and those of Eng- 
land. 


The differences between the English and the Scotch banks are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. The Scotch banks are all joint-stock banks. In England there is a 
sate of joint-stock and private banks. 

. The Scotch banks are nearly all banks of issue. In England there 

are » many, both private and joint-stock banks, that are not banks of issue. 

3. The Scotch banks generally have branches. In England most of 
the private banks, and some of the joint-stock banks, have no branches. 

4. The Scotch banks universally grant interest on the balance of cur- 
rent accounts, —a practice not universally adopted in England, especially 


in London. 
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5. The mode of making advances by way of “ cash credit ” is general 
in Scotland, but very rare in England. 

We may also observe some other differences, chiefly of a business 
character, which have an important bearing on the interest of the commu. 
nity. 

1. The banks of Scotland have generally a large paid-up capital. 


“Two great errors appear to have been committed in the formation of joint-stock 
banks in England, and, until these are remedied, such establishments can hardly ex- 
pect to reach a higher degree of importance or credit than is attainable by a wealthy 
private bank. These evils are, in the first place, too small a capital relatively to the 
extent of business undertaken; and, in the next place, the circumstance of thie is- 
sues of the joint-stock banks being left uncontrolled by any effective system of ez- 
change.” 

“The advantage of a small capital in banking is, that it enables the establishment, if 
at all successful in business, to pay a large dividend. The profits of banking depend, 
in a great measure, on the amount of deposits and circulation, and according as 
these are great or small compared with the extent of the capital, will the company be 
enabled to divide a larger or smaller dividend. It therefore becomes the obvious pol- 
icy of those establishments, the managers of which conceive that the success of a bank 
is proved by the early payment of a high dividend, to keep the capital of the company 
within the narrowest possible limits. ‘This system has been carried to the utmost ex- 
treme in England; and hence, although large dividends have been paid to the share- 
holders, there has been no corresponding increase of confidence on the part of the 

ublic. 

PM The Scotch banks, on the other hand, have pursned a directly opposite course. 
Their object has been to secure public confidence by the extent of their capital, and 
they have continued to pay moderate dividends to their shareholders, until justified in 
augmenting them by years of success, and a large accumulated sinking-fand. So well, 
indeed, is this system understood, and so completely has it attained its purposes, that 
the slighest appearance of improvidence displayed by a Scotch joint-stock bank, in fix- 
ing the amount of its dividend, has been invariably attended with a decrease of the pub- 
lic confidence in the stock of the establishment. In this manner public confidence has 
been secured, the value of Scotch bank stock has risen in the market, and the share- 
holders have received their extra profits as a lonus, or in the increased value of their 
own shares. Thus, instead of being looked upon as establishments aiming at the 
ephemeral advantage of making a large dividend, for stock-jobbing or temporary pur- 
poses, our banks have almost invariably assumed the character of permanent national 
establishments, identified with the prosperity of the country, and, by means of their 
small-note circulation, conferring benefit on, as well as obtaining the confidence of, ev- 
ery class inthe community.” (Letter to James William Gilbart, Esq., on the Relative 
Merits of the English and Scotch Banking Systems ; with Practical Suggestions for 
the Consolidation of the English Joint-stock Banking Interest. By Robert Bell. — Mr. 
Bell is now manager of the City of Glasgow Bank, at Edinburgh; and was examined 
in 1848, as a witness before the Committee of the House of Commons on Commercial 
Distress.) 


The eighteen banks in Scotland have a paid- % capital of £ 11,912,130, 
making an average to each bank of £ 661,785. ‘The number of places of 
issue (banks and branches) is 403, making an average of capital to each 
place of £29,558. The authorized circulation for Scotland is £ 3,087,209, 
making an average to each place of issue of £7,660. 

The ninety-nine joint-stock banks of England have a paid-up capital of 
about £ 14,000,000, making an average to each bank of about £ 140,000. 
The joint-stock banks and branches in England are 513, making an 
average of capital to each place of about £27,290. 

The sixty-six joint-stock banks of issue in England have a paid-up cap- 
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ital of about £ 6,000,000, making an average capital of about £91,000. 
The number of places of issue, banks and branches, is 407, making an 
average of capital to each place of about £15,000. The authorized is- 
sue is £ 3,409,987, making an average of about £ 8,378 to each place of 


issue. 

There are 184 private country banks in England, issuing notes at 375 
laces. Their authorized issue is £4,822,488, making an average to 
each bank of £26,200, and of £ 12,860 to each place of issue. The 


capital of these banks is unknown. 

2. In operating on his current account, it is not the general practice in 
Scotland for a customer to draw cheques on the bank for his individual 
payments, nor to accept bills payable at the bank. If he has to make 
twenty payments in the course of the day, he will go to the bank in the 
morning, and draw out in one sum a sufficient amount of notes to make 
all these payments. On the other hand, if a customer should receive 
money from twenty different people in the course of the day, he will 
not receive cheques, as there are none in circulation, but bank notes, 
which at the close of the day he will pay in one sum into the bank. In 
England, all these receipts and payments would be made in cheques, each 
having probably odd shillings and pence. From this cause, the trouble 
and expense to a bank of conducting a current account is much greater in 


England than in Scotland. 
A few years ago an attempt was made to form a bank, to be called the 


Dunedin Bank of Scotland. One of the advantages it held out to the 
public was the adoption of the English system of drawing cheques for 
individual payments. ‘The advantages of this system are pointed out in 


the following terms : — 


“ Another prominent feature of the proposed institution is the proposal to take in 
and pay out for customers ‘any sum, however small.’ Though troublesome to the 
bank, such a measure must be of incalculable convenience to parties dealing with it. 
Here, again, there is nothing absolutely new, as such a practice must, more or less, ex- 
ist wherever there are cash accounts, forming, as it does, the essential element of 
these transactions. In the Dunedin Bank it is intended to extend the principle to its 
widest limit ; in which case only its fullest benefits can be felt. Most banks are un- 
willing to arrange transactions of trifling amount, and, in consequence, their customers 
cannot follow up any determinate method of settling their accounts in that way. 
Without a universal and indiscriminate system of payment, however inconsiderable 
they may be, it is obvious that the practice of honoring larger drafts, — and those only 
for sums of so many pounds in exact number, — the operation of settling accounts in 
this manner is at best of a mixed description, and does not afford the whole advantages 
to be derived from it. Were the principle adopted in its full extent, the bank would, 
in reality, become general cashier for their customers; and the necessity of having 
money in hand for the purpose of meeting every-day expenses would be in a great 
measure superseded. A larger portion of fundg would be, consequently, in deposit, 
bearing interest, and, at the same time, as ready for use as if in the coffer or pocket- 
book of its owner. By this means, likewise, a regular journal of receipt and expendi- 
ture would be carried on without the slightest trouble on the part of the individual 
concerned, who, at the end of the year, or of the periodical balancing of accounts, 
would find an authentic record of his ordinary transactions. Here, too, he would find 
the vouchers for the payments he had made ; and would be under no apprehension of 
being called upon in repetition of payment through any loss of his receipts. To in- 
sure accuracy, both in regard to small cash payments and calculations of interest, it is 
contemplated to institute a farthing column in the books of the Dunedin Bank, in or- 
der that sums may be computed with greater minuteness and precision. As much 
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inconvenience and trouble will be necessarily incurred by the adoption of this plan, it 
is proposed to meet the additional expense by a small tax upon the transactions them- 
selves ; and it is calculated that the trifling commission of a half-penny upon each sin- 
gle payment and entry, or 4s. 2d. upon the hundred, will afford sufficient remuneration 
for the increase of labor. Should this fee be found too small to remunerate, or to 
guard sufficiently against the abuse of the privilege, it will, of course, be easy for the 
bank to increase the charge, — say to one penny, or more, on each transaction.” 


3. The system of numerous branches leads to uniformity all over Scot- 
land in the terms on which business is transacted in the banks. 

From the small number of banks that existed for many years in Scot- 
land, and from the circumstance that the head offices of most of these 
banks were fixed at Edinburgh, it was easy for them to form arrange- 
ments among themselves for the regulation of their business. Hence 
arose a uniformity of practice among all the banks, and throughout 
the whole of Scotland. 

This uniformity of practice does not exist in England. The system 
of London banking is different from that in the country. And the bank- 
ing of one district differs from that of another district. It would be diffi- 
cult to produce any general union in England, even among the joint-stock 
banks. There is a difference in the character of their localities. ‘Their 
head offices are too wide apart to admit of frequent personal communica- 
tion. And it may be feared that among the joint-stock banks of England 
there is not enough of that esprit du corps which is essential to the exist- 
ence of a general confederation. 

There is, however, considerable competition among the banks of Scot- 
land. This rivalry, however, does not lead to transacting business on 
lower terms. Indeed these terms are always very moderate. The dif- 
ference between the rate of interest allowed and charged is rarely more 
than one per cent. No commission is charged on current accounts ; and 
it is only recently, we believe, that commission has been charged on the 
amount (not the operations) of cash credits. Sometimes the banks at 
Glasgow, when there is a great demand for capital, have been disposed 
to grant a higher rate of interest than the banks of Edinburgh. But this 
difference has soon been arranged. The provincial banks, too, have car- 
ried on a strong opposition against the branches of the Edinburgh banks. 
‘The late Thomas Kinnear, Esq., when asked what had led to the discon- 
tinuing of some branches of the Bank of Scotland, replied : — 


“ With respect to those that are beyond my memory, I cannot say what was the 
cause ; but those that have been given up within my recollection, in point of fact, 
were given up in consequence of the town in which that branch had originally been 
established having accumulated wealth to such a degree, that it could afford a bank- 
ing capital of its own, and that it had in point of fact established a local bank, then 
the connection of that local bank wertt so strongly against us by fair competition, that 
we found we could employ our capital to better purpose elsewhere, and gave up the 
branch.” (Commons, 132, Kinnear.) 


4. The system of numerous branches enables the banks of Scotland to 
transfer the surplus capital of the agricultural districts to the manufactur- 
ing and commercial districts, without going through the process of re- 
discounting their bills. 

Some Scotch writers have considered it a reproach to the English 
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banks that they re-discount their bills, and have boasted that, with rare 
exceptions, the practice of re-discount is unknown in Scotland. The ac- 
cusation is made without due consideration. The system of branches 
makes a difference in all banking arangements. A bank in an agricul- 
tural district, say at Norwich, has a superabundance of money. A man- 
ufacturing town, say Manchester, has a demand for money. The bank 
at Norwich will send its money to a bill-broker in London. The bank at 
Manchester will send its bills to the same broker. A re-discount takes 
place. But let us suppose that the bill-brokering establishment should be- 
come the head office of a large bank, having one branch at Norwich, and 
another at Manchester. Then no re-discount will occur. The bills dis- 
counted at Manchester will never pass out of the possession of the bank. 
Nevertheless, the surplus funds at Norwich will be transferred to meet 
the wants of Manchester as effectually as before. This is an illustration 
of the branch system in Scotland. A bank at Edinburgh will have 
branches in both the agricultural and the manufacturing districts. Or a 
bank whose head office i is in a manufacturing town, will have branches in 
the agricultural districts. Thus the surplus funds of Perth, Ayr, and 
Dumfries, are speedily transferred to be employed at Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Dundee. Were a bank to be established at Glasgow, without branch- 
es, it would probably have occasion for discount at certain times, as well 
as the banks at Manchester or Leeds. 

At the same time, we think this transfer of capital by means of 
branches is better than by means of re-discount. There is no occasion 
for the intermediate party, the bill-broker. The bills do not go out of the 
bank, so that men’s transactions do not become known. ‘The abuses 
connected with re-discount by fictitious bills are effectually prevented ; 
and the bank can more readily regulate its advances in accordance with its 
means. ‘To recur to our illustration : — ‘The bank at Norwich may lose a 
large amount of its deposits; the bank of Manchester, knowing nothing 
of this, may continue its advances in dependence upon receiving its usual 
re-discount. ‘The check may at length come so suddenly that the Man- 
chester bank may be placed in difficulty. Under the branch system, 
should any large amount of deposits be withdrawn from one branch, the 
bank would immediately limit its advances at the others. The advantage 
of this system on the approach of a pressure is obvious. 

5. The system of numerous branches leads to more regularity and 
uniformity in the mode of making their exchanges : — 


‘ The system of exchanges centres in Edinburgh. In that city a general exchange 
of the bank notes of all the banks of issue in Scotland takes place twice a week. This 
exchange is made alternately within the office, and under the superintendence of the 
Bank of Scotland and of the Royal Bank. On‘ these exchange days, clerks from all 
the banks having establishments in Edinburgh assemble, bringing with them the notes 
which each bank has collected, not only in Edinburgh, but, by means of their branch- 
es, all over the country ; and as the Edinburgh banks act as agents for the several 
provincial banks, and, as such, exchange or give value for their notes, the whole bank- 
ing interest of Scotland, so far as concerns the exchange of notes, is represented in 
the « Clearing-room.’ 

“On these occasions a mutual exchange is made by the several clerks assembled, 
giving the notes of other banks which they hold, and taking their own in exchange. 
After this exchange of notes, a balance is struck, and each clerk hands over to the offi- 
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cer of the presiding bank a statement, showing the amount of the balances as between 
his own bank and each of the other establishments. ‘The aggregate balance on this 
statement shows the result of the day’s exchange as it affects each bank ; and that bal- 
ance will be for or against any given bank in the precise proportion in which its recent 
transac tions have exceeded or fallen short of its emerging and available resources 

“ The ultimate balance against every bank was for merly paid by a draft on London 
at ten days’ date. But this mode of settlement having been found inconvenient, and 
having on one occasion led to considerable loss, in consequence of the failure of a pri- 
vate bank in Edinburgh, a different arrangement was then made, and is now acted 
upon. According to that arrangement, every Scotch bank of issue having an estab- 
lishment in Edinburgh is bound to hold a certain quota of £1,000 exchequer bills. 
‘This quota is proportioned to the average circulation of the particular bank ; and with 
these exchequer bills the balances of exchange are paid, the fractional parts of £ 1,000 
being settled by £100 Bank of England notes or gold. 

“ As the object of this system is to oblige each bank to hold a certain amount of 
tangible Government paper to meet any fluctuation and excess in its issues, the several 
banks are further bound, under the general exchange arrangement, to sell or to buy 
exchequer bills to or from each other whenever the number of bills which any one bank 
holds exceeds one third, or falls short in the same proportion, of the conventional quota. 
These purchases and sales of exchequer bills made from and to the banks reciprocally 
are settled for by the bank making the purchase, by a draft on London at five days’ 
date, with a commission equivalent to the eight days which the draft has to run at the 
exchequer bill rate of interest. In order to prevent the risk of these mutual sales and 
purchases of exchequer bills being converted into stock-jobbing transactions, the pur- 
chases are made at par, and each bank holds its quota, in its own name, direct from 
Government, while the general supply of exchequer bills is kept in the circle by being 
specially marked as ‘ £ ‘dinburgh Exchange Exchequer Bills. 

“ Still further to complete the control of the banking interests over these exchange 
arrangements, a statement is produced by each bank on every exchange day, showing 
the amount of exchequer bills which it holds. And it is only necessary to add, that 
these exchange regulations, which have been found so salutary in practice, are the re- 
sult of mutual and voluntary concert among ull the banks ; ‘and although it may be 
said that they are not compulsory, yet in effect they are so, since any bank of issue re- 
fusing to accede to them would incur the risk of having its notes refused by the com- 
bined banks, which in Scotland would be tantamount to a suppression of the non-ac- 
ceding bank as a bank of issue. 

*In addition to these exchanges in Edinburgh, there are also exchanges made on 
the same days in Glasgow ; and the balances bei ing advised by post to Edinburgh, are 
settled for next morning in the same manner by exchequer bills and Bank of E ngland 
notes. So also, in order to save the trouble and risk of transmitting to Edinburgh or 
to Glasgow, notes collected by the different agents in the country, wherever there are 
two or more branch banks in the same town, their mans agers or agents exchange notes, 
and advise the state of balances to Edinburgh, when they are included in the next en- 
suing general exchange. 

‘What I have now said may be sufficient, without going into further detail, to give 
a general idea of our system of exchanges. The Scotch banking interests have been 
mainly indebted, it is believed, for the ‘complete organization of this system, to Mr. 
Blair, the Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, one of the most talented of our Scotch 
bankers; and although in description it may appear complicated, nothing can be sim- 
pler or more satisfactory than its operation in practice ; nor can any check be more 
efficacious.” * 


The Scotch bankers are loud in their praises of the system of ex- 
changes. And justly so. But they are in error when they suppose that 
nothing like it exists in England. We have shown that the country banks 
make their exchanges with each other, and pay the difference by a draft 
on London. These operations have the same effect as the exchanges in 
Scotland of withdrawing from circulation all the superfluous notes ; that is 


* The Letter, already quoted, addressed to me by Mr. Bell. 
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to say, all the notes that come into the hands of the bankers. If it be 
true that notes remain out longer in circulation in England than in Scot- 
land, it arises not from any difference in the system of exchanges, but 
from a difference in the habits of the people with regard to “ keeping a 
banker.” If a Scotch banker issue £1,000 of notes in the morning, he 
feels assured that these notes will be paid into some other bank in the 
course of the day. An English banker is not so sure. The party may 
not ‘keep a banker,” and he may then lock up the notes in a strong box 
for a week or ten days, until he have occasion to make a payment. We 
think it desirable that every man who has money should lodge it in a 
bank, not merely for interest, but for security ; and therefore we approve 
of the Scotch practice. But it is this universal practice of having a banker, 
and not merely the system of exchanges, that withdraws notes so rapidly 
from circulation. 

At the same time, it should be stated that the Scotch bankers are of 
opinion that our system of banking in England is chargeable with some 
portion of the blame. They say that as the English banks do not univer- 
sally allow interest on deposits and current accounts, the people have not 
the same inducement as in Scotland for placing their money in a bank. 
And as many banks charge commission on the operations of a current ac- 
count, it is the interest even of those who keep bankers to pay away the 
notes they receive to other parties, rather than to lodge them to their credit 
with their banker. On this subject 1 may quote the following extract 
from the second letter addressed to me by Mr. Bell. (A Letter to J. 
W. Gilbart, Esq., on the Regulation of the Currency by the Foreign Ex- 
changes, and on the Appointment of the Bank of England to be the sole 
Bank of Issue throughout Great Britain. By Robert Bell.) 

“In Scotland we have adopted every means to concentrate the resources of the coun- 
try in the hands of the banker. We allow a liberal rate of interest on deposits, while 
we not only encourage small capitalists and traders to open accounts with us, but we 
induce our customers to make frequent operations on their accounts, and the result is 
that every superfluous bank note is rapidly returned upon the issuer. The very oppo- 
site course is pursued in England ; you allow no interest on deposits, you give no en- 
couragement to small depositors, while you put a barrier in the way of your customers 
making frequent operations, by the charging a commission on the debit side of their’ 
accounts ; the consequence of which is. that not only your paper but your gold curren- 
cy stagnates in the hands of the public during times of prosperity, leaving the paper 
issues to be poured back upon the issuers in seasons of adversity, thus aggravating in 
no slight degree the severity of monetary pressures.” 

Even were the keeping of a banker as general in England as in Scot- 
land, the same system of exchanges could not be adopted. The Scotch 
system requires an equality, or an approach to it, among the several 
banks; that the head offices of these banks, generally, should be in the 
capital; and that the banks should have numerous branches throughout 
the country. These circumstances do not exist in England. And, more- 
over, we have the Bank of England, whose notes are a legal tender. It 
is obvious there can be no exchange of notes in places where, as in Lon- 
don, there is only one bank of issue. But the exchanges between English 
country banks are precisely upon the same principle as those in Scotland, 
and have similar effects. The differences are paid by drafts on London, 
payable on demand ; and these drafts again pass through the clearing. 
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Another advantage ascribed to the Scotch system of exchanges is, the 
surveillance which, by this means, the large banks at Edinburgh are able 
to exercise over the smaller banks in the provinces. That this surveil- 
lance exists in Scotland, and that it has been exercised beneficially, we 
entertain no doubt. It is equally true that such a surveillance does not 
exist in England. But the system of exchanges is not the cause of this 
surveillance, it is merely the instrument. In Scotland, the banks being 
few, and all their head offices being at Edinburgh, they are able to confer 
together, and to fix on rules for their general government. With any in- 
ferior bank that refuses to comply with these rules they can refuse to ex- 
change notes, and thus force it to compliance. In England, where the 
banks are numerous, and where their head offices are distant from each 
other, such a system cannot well be formed ; and hence each bank is free 
from the control of other banks, and may pursue any course it pleases, 
however injurious to itself or to others, so long as it is able to make good 
its payments to the public. The banks at Edinburgh, too, by means of 
their numerous branches, have the earliest information of any irregular 
practice that may have been adopted by a local bank in the provinces; 
but the large banks in London have comparatively but a very imperfect 
knowledge of the operations of either the private or the joint-stock banks 
that are scattered over the country. 

From a want of this surveillance, banks in England have carried on 
business for years after they have been supposed to be insolvent. Hence 
they have gone on until their losses have not only absorbed the whole of 
their capital, but have required, to replace them, further demands to a large 
amount from their charcholders. In Scotland, these banks, if they could 
not be kept in the right path, would probably have been compelled to stop 
before they had wandered so widely. Banks, as we have seen, do some- 
times fail in Scotland, but never under circumstances that shake the pub- 
lic confidence in the general banking institutions of the country. 

6. The confidence placed in the banks of Scotland by the public ren- 
ders them less exposed to inconvenience during a season of pressure. 

When a pressure takes place in England, the first objects of suspicion 
are the banks. People that have money in their banker’s hands draw it 
out and hoard it. ‘The bankers, knowing that they are liable to these de- 
mands, draw in their funds, and make provision accordingly. Hence the 
capital of the country is rendered dormant at the time when it is most re- 
quired to be in a state of activity. Banks that issue notes are more liable 
than others to these sudden demands. But no such feeling exists at pres- 
ent in Scotland. And should the Act of 1845 have the effect of inoculat- 
ing the people with the love of gold, and by this means place the banks 
in the same position during a pressure as the banks cf England, it must 
be regarded as a national calamity. 

On this subject, we again quote from the letter of Mr. Bell : — 

“Nor are these benefits, great as they are, the only advantages which we have de- 
rived from our system of banking. Our one-pound notes connect and familiarize every 
artisan and laborer in the country with our banking establishments ; and the implicit 
confidence in our paper currency, thus created and perpetuated by the general expe- 
rience of the sufficiency of our banks, has on many occasions been remarkably illus- 
trated. It is no exaggeration to say, that at this moment nine tenths of the laboring 
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classes of Scotland, if they had their choice, would prefer a one-pound note to a sov- 
ereign; and, as a consequence of this feeling of security, combined with a sense of the 
other advantages of the system, no one in Scotland can have forgotten the truly na- 
tional stand on behalf of our currency, which was made by rich and poor in the year 
1825, when your English economists proposed to visit us with an injury similar to that 
which was in that year inflicted on England. 

“With banking establishments thus preéminently possessed of national confidence, 
no mercantile convulsion has hitherto created any general run on our great joint-stock 
banks. It has been otherwise in England, where, in consequence of legislative enact- 
ments, the public have been taught to regard gold and silver as the only representatives 
of value. The bond of union between the banks and the mass of the people has thus 
been severed ; and when a monetary crisis occurs, its consequences are incalculably 
more injurious. With us (though very rarely), rans have been occasionally made on 
particular banks ; but it has been merely to withdraw a deposit from one bank to place 
it in another ; or to exchange the notes of a suspected bank for the notes of one of our 
national joint-stock banks, the prevailing contidence in our paper currency remaining 
unshaken. In this way the disposable banking capital or resources remain in the ag- 
gregate unchanged ; whereas with you the run is for gold; and the coin thus with- 
drawn from one bank is not re-deposited in another, but hoarded till the panic is over, 
by which means the entire banking resources of the country are involved in the conse- 
quences of the temporary disaster ; and this, too, at the very time when these resources 
are most needed.” 


IV. — Laws of the Currency in Scotland. 


In Scotland the lowest point of the circulation is in March, and the 
highest in November. ‘The advance, however, between these two points 
is not uniform, for the highest of the intervening months is May, after 
which there is a slight reaction; but it increases again until November, 
and falls off in December. The reason of the great increase in May and 
November is, that these are the seasons for making payments. The in- 
terest due on mortgages is then settled, annuities are then paid, the coun- 
try people usually take the interest on their deposit receipts, and the ser- 
vants receive their wages. ‘There are frequently large sums transferred 
by way of mortgage. It is the custom of Scotland to settle all transac- 
tions, large as well as small, by bank notes, not by cheques on bankers, 
as in London. It is remarkable that these monthly variations occur uni- 
formly every year, while the amount of the circulation in the correspond- 
ing months of different years undergoes comparatively very little change. 


A TABLE, showing the CIRCULATION OF ALL THE Banks 1n Scornianp on the last 
Saturday in March, July, and November, in the years 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, and 
1839. 


Number of Banks. March. July. November, 
£ £ £ 


1834 2,834,627 3,094,468 3,497,795 
1835 2,822,417 3,097,947 3,457,899 
1836 2,934,292 3,222,142 3,657,431 
1837 2. 2,875,404 2,962,673 3,560,242 
1838 2,811,377 3,060,199 3,688,410 
1839 24-28 3,041,545 3,120,183 3,559,599 


This table shows us, first, that the circulation of Scotland is at its lowest 
point in the month of March, is higher in July, and reaches its highest 
point in November. Secondly, in the corresponding months of different 
years there is but little difference in the amount of the circulation. We 
find that during a course of six years, the difference between the lowest 
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and the highest circulation in the corresponding months is very trifling. 
Thirdly, the increase in the number of banks does not produce a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of notes in circulation. In November, 
1834, the number of banks of issue was twenty-one; by November, 1839, 
they had increased to twenty-eight; yet the circulation at the former pe- 
riod was £ 3,497,795, and in the latter, £3,559,599. Fourthly, these 
facts prove that the circulation of Scotland does not produce any effect upon 
prices, nor, consequently, upon the foreign exchanges. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to adduce evidence in proof of the fact, that the prices of commod- 
ities do not go on increasing from March to November in every year ; 
and if they do not, they cannot be regulated by the currency. Fifthly, 
this regularity in the circulation shows that it must be governed by some 
uniform laws, arising from the local circumstances or habits of the coun- 
try ; and this we think will always be the case where the banks are pas- 
sive, and permit themselves to be operated upon by the wants of the trade 
and commerce carried on in their respective districts. (Currency and 
Banking, by J. W. Gilbart.) . 
That the laws of the currency in Scotland are the same since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1845 as before, is evident from the following Table : — 


An Account of the CircULATION OF THE Banks OF ScoTLanD during the four 
weeks ending at the under-mentioned dates, in the years 1846, 1847, and 1848, distinguish- 
ing the notes of £5 and upwards from those below that amount. 


Date. — Fixed Issue. £ me Under £ 5. Total. 


1846. March 28 18 £ 3,087,209 £ 828,778 £2,189,993 £3,018,771 
Aug. 15 4 3 1,013,539 2,358,365 3,371,904 
Dec. 5 1,235,072 2,761,786 3,996,858 
1847. March 27 1,063,384 2,296,959 3,360,343 
July 17 1,121,236 2,374,682 3,495,918 
Dec. 4 1,143,241 2,589,241 3,732,482 
1848. March 25 932,496 2,019,439 2,951,935 
July 15 982,963 2,123,680 3,106,643 
Dec. 2 1,158,981 2,411,141 3,570,122 


The Act of 1845 does not appear to have much effect on the amount 
of notes in circulation. But it has had an effect in other ways. It has 
required the Scotch banks to keep a larger amount of gold in their vaults. 
This is evident from the following Table : — 

A Return of the Aggregate Amount of Notes tv CiRcULATION IN SCOTLAND, and 
of the Aggregate Amount of Gotp Co1n AND BULLION HELD BY Banks 1n Scor- 


LAND, on the last day of the second week of February and November, in the years 1842, 
1843, 1844, 1845, 1846, and 1847. 


Ceabe FEBRUARY. NovEMBER. 
“a Notes. Coin. Notes. Coin. 


£ £ 
1842 2,710,515 408,220 3,078,289 411,070 
1843 2,552,267 481,102 3,149,554 381,907 
1844 2,690,969 422,968 3,555,789 324,982 
1845 2,982,867 403,083 3,784,118 676,674 
1846 3,097,930 1,116,088 4,046,526 1,284,261 
1847 3,533,346 1,280,597 3,783,904 1,100,258 


It has also had the effect of inducing the banks to increase their charges, 
and to decline granting cash credits. ‘The banks are required to keep in 
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their coffers a large amount of gold. This increased amount yields no 
interest; and hence to that extent the Act diminishes their profits. To 
make up the same amount of profit as heretofore, the charges for dis- 
counts and advances are increased. This illustrates a principle that we 
think will always be found correct, that restrictions upon banks are taxes 
upon the public. ‘This principle is not sufficiently obvious to statesmen, 
nor even to the public, in England ; the mercantile classes have been 
pleased, rather than otherwise, when laws have been passed injurious to 
bankers. In Scotland such matters are better understood. The commer- 
cial classes have always rallied round the banks; they have had the saga- 
city to perceive the truth of the principle we have advanced ; they know 
that capital employed in banking must be made to produce an average 
profit: and if the Legislature causes one branch of business to be less 
productive, the bankers must make other branches more productive, in 
order to render capital employed in banking as profitable as it would be 
if employed in other occupations. But the Act of 1845 not only in- 
creased the charge, it led to a limitation of accommodation. There is no 
one point on which Scotchmen, of all classes, are more unanimous in 
opinion, than on the advantages that have arisen to their country from the 
system of cash credits. This system can exist only with a note circula- 
tion. One of its objects on the part of the banker is to increase his circu- 
lation. But he has no profit by increasing his circulation of notes, if he 
must keep in his coffers an additional amount of gold equal to that in- 
crease. But gold is the idol of our currency theory. ‘The cash credit 
system, therefore, with all the virtues it produced, has been offered up in 
sacrifice to this “ golden calf.” 


The following Table shows the Circulation of all the banks in Scotland 
during the year 1848 : — 


Amount OF Bank Notes authorized by law to be issued by the several Banks OF IssvE 
in ScorLanp and the AVERAGE Amount oF Bank Notes 1n Circunation and 
of Coin held during thirteen periods of four weeks, from December 4th, 1847, to November 
4th, 1848, as published in the Gazette. 

Authorized Average 


Names of Bi ’ : : ; 
Names of Banks Circulatioa. Circulation. 


Bank of Scotland ‘ “ ‘ £300,485 £ 326,276 £ 160,042 
Royal Bank . ° . ° ° ° 183,000 182,293 80,866 
British Linen Company. ° ‘ . 438,024 408,300 142,052 
Commercial Bank of Scotland . ‘ 374,880 430,415 146,449 
National Bank of Scotland . P ° - 297,024 292,681 70,415 
Union Bank of Scotland . , é . 327,223 304,923 91,163 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bank 3 > - 136,657 124,048 36,716 
Aberdeen Banking Company . . P 88,467 103,776 33,652 
Aberdeen Town & County Bank ° - 70,133 83,767 18,950 
North of Scotland Banking Company . 154,319 141,919 18,772 
Dundee Banking Company . ° ; - 83,451 27,821 5,281 
Eastern Bank of Scotland . ° : 33,636 31,806 6,518 
Western Bank of Scotland . ‘ ‘ . 837,938 374,959 111,694 
Clydesdale Banking Company . . . 104,028 100,621 28,001 
City of Glasgow Bank . ‘ ° . aa 104,366 52,657 
Caledonian Banking Company ° ‘ 53,434 55,296 15,762 
Perth Banking Company . * ° - 88,656 43,738 13,738 
Central Bank of Scotland ° - re 42,933 43,743 10,880 


Coin. 


Totals . . 3,087,209 3,180,748 1,043,608 
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The following is the latest return, taken from the Bankers’ Magazine 
for May, 1849, and shows the proportion between the notes of £ 5 and 
above, and those below £5. One advantage arising from this publication 
is, that we can so readily refer to the records of the circulation. Those 
who have never waded through Parliamentary Returns in order to prepare 
tables for the public little know the time and labor thus consumed. We 
now find this done to our hand, and laid before us in a most lucid manner, 
every month. The future history of banking and of currency will be 
compiled from the facts recorded in the pages of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


AVERAGE CircuLaTIon and Corn held by the Scotcu Banxs during the four weeks 
ending Saturday, the 24th day of March, 1849. 


Average 
Average Circulation during Four Am@unt of 
Weeks ending as above. Gold & Silver 
£ Coin held 
: Authorized 5 and Under during Four 
Names of Banks. Circulation. upwards, £5 Total. Weeks ending 


as above. 
£ £ £ £ . 
Bank of Scotland . ° ° ° - 300,485 95,125 194,649 289,774 160,304 


Royal Bank of Scotland e ° ° 183,000 58,759 115,037 173,796 79,001 
British Linen Company . ‘ ‘ . 438,024 125,255 255,999 381,254 135,387 
Commercial Bank of Scotland e ‘ 374,880 124,928 257,145 382,073 107,951 
National Bank of Scotland ‘ ‘ - 297,024 35,453 182,351 267,804 52,977 
Union Bank of Scotland ° ° : 327,223 107,477 190,477 297,954 105,525 
Edinburgh & Glasgow Bank . ° . 136,657 45,206 73,924 119,130 34,426 
Banking Company in Aberdeen . ° 88,467 31,213 68,856 100,070 40,207 
Aberdeen Town & County Bank . - 70,133 21,834 52,869 74,703 16,925 
North of Scotland Banking Company . 154,319 46,853 80,512 127,366 19,844 
Dundee Banking Company . ‘ . 33,451 8,208 18,996 27,205 4,698 
Eastern Bank of Scotland . . . 33,636 11,876 18,226 30,102 8,170 
Western Bank of Scotland . . 337,933 99,864 255,937 355,801 116,909 
Clydesdale Banking Company . . 104,023 20,233 70,632 90,865 31,193 
City of Glasgow Bank . e ° - 72,921 39,57’ 58,657 98,229 56,670 
Caledonian Banking Company . ° 53,434 13,626 33,163 46,789 16,642 
Perth Banking Company . ° ° . 38,656 10,187 24,554 3,741 11,102 
Central Bank of Scotland . ° ‘ 42,933 10,603 26,861 37,464 11,242 


Totals . . . 3,087,209 956,272 1,978,845 2,935,120 1,009,173 


Among the theories on the currency was a notion of establishing one 
bank of issue for the United Kingdom. The following evidence on this 
subject was given by Mr. Kenne dy, the manager of the Ayrshire Bank, 
before the Committee on Banks of leoue j in 1841: 


“Do you think the establishment of a single bank of issue for the United Kingdom 
would be advantageous or otherwise to Scotland?” ....“ I conceive that it must be 
very destructive to Se -otland ‘a 

“In what way ?”....“It is perfectly clear that it would overturn the present sys- 
tem of banking in Scotland. Our system of banking is based upon the power that our 
currency gives us to allow a high rate of deposit interest ; if you take from us the profit 
that our currency yields, we must make our profit from some other source ; we must 
increase the charges to the community, and allow less interest, or probably no interest 
at all, and our system will be totally changed.” 


Another favorite notion has been the abolition of all notes under # 5. 
A Committee of the House of Lords and a Committee of the House of 
Commons made reports on this subject in the year 1826. The evidence 
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produced by the Scotch banker was so overwhelming, that both the com- 
mittees recommended the postponement of the measure. Robert Paul, 
Esq., secretary of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, stated to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords that the following would be the effects of 
the abolition of the smali notes (Lords’ Report, p. 204) : — 


“ We should diminish the number of our branches, because we should be involved 
in an expense in the transmission of gold, which the profits arising out of our branches 
could never compensate ; they are not the most profitable part of our business; they 
are attended with a great many hazards and disadvantages. 

“ We should withdraw our cash accounts, because they could no longer accomplish 
the end for which they were granted ; which was the maintaining our circulation, espe- 
cially of our small notes. 

“ We should diminish the interest of our deposit accounts, because we should then be 
required to keep a very large amount of dead stock of gold in our coffers, to meet the 
constant variations that would arise, and to keep it wholly unproductive. I imagine 
that, if a gold currency were substituted for a small-note currency, there would be a 
much greater amount of gold required than there is at present of notes. We have at 
present, in order to meet the constant variations, a large amount of notes constantly on 
hand, and in the same way we should require a stock of gold, and that would be pro- 
portionably larger as the general circulation would be greater.” (Lords’ Report, 
p- 132.) 


WILMINGTON AND MANCHESTER RatLroap Bonps.— The bids for $300,000 
Wilmington and Manchester bonds were opened yesterday afternoon, at the office of 
Winslow, Lanier, & Co., at three o’clock. The number of bonds bid for was 531, at 
rates varying from below 80 per cent. to par. The successful bids were as follows : — 


$ 53,000.00 9,055.00 
9,800.00 22,612.50 


53 bonds at 100 percent. . . 10 bonds at 90.55 per ct. . 
‘ 98 ‘“ B 5 25 “ “ 


90.45 


933 « 
955“ 
9 
94 “ 
92 « 
914 cc 
90.65 « 


10,642.50 5 


9,150.00 
2262.50 


mae 
25 90.20 * 
12 90.05 * 
76 90.00 “ 


300 netting 


The following were the successful bidders : — 


E. W. Charles, Darlington, S. C. 

H. Nutt, Wilmington, N. C. 

N. N. Nixen, Wilmington, N. C. 
Alfred Smith, Wilmington, N. C. 
Eli Gregg, Mars Biuff, 8S. C 

G. J. W. McCall, Darlington, S. C. 
James S. Gibson, , - 
R. Rogers, Black Creek, - 
John A. Rogers, Black Creek, “‘ 
D. Rees Gregg, Mars Bluff, es 
James Maultsly, Whitesville, N. C. 
Gilbert Potteri, Wilmington, ‘“ 
Edward Kidder, = Pe 
John A. Taylor, “ = 
H. M. Baldwin, Whitesville, 
Calvin Haynes, “ 


5 at 100 
5 at 100 
5 at 100 
10 at 100 
15 at 100 
13 at 100 
10 at 98 
8at 953 
Sat 963 
2 at 
10 at 

5 at 

5 at 

5 at 

3 at 

3 at 


DeRosseut & Brown, Wilmington, N. C. 5 at 


Edmund Clark, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Corcoran & Riggs, Washington, 


10 at 


914 
25 at 90.65 


Corcoran & Riggs, Washington, 
“oe “ 


“ “ 


Chubb, Schenck, & Co., “ 
“ “ 


E. S. Whelen & Co., Philadelphia, 
Thomas McKenzie, New York, 
G. J. W. McCall, Darlington, S.C. 


A. T. Clark, Tarboro, N. C. 


Allen McFarlan, Cheraw, S. C. 


M. J. McMall, Darlington, ‘ 
“c 


John F. Ervin, a 


Wm. Evans, Marion Ct. House, S. C. 
J. A. Maltby, Whitesville, N.C, 
John Dawson, Wilmington, ‘ 

o “ 


R. Wooten, 


In all, . ° ° ° 


4,513.00 
22,550.00 

- 10,806.00 
68,400.00 


$ 278,886.50 


25 at 
25 at 
20 at 
10 at 
10 at 
5 at 
2at 
12 at 
l at 
20 at 
2 at 
5 at 


8s 


RRA 


5 at 


SSSESSSESSSSSESS 


300 


In addition to the above, there were 221 bonds bid for, —211 at from 80 to 90, 
mostly at near latter price, and 10 at under 80. 

It will be observed that the greater portion by far of the above loans was taken by 
residents of the two Carolinas, and one third by Corcoran & Riggs, of Washington, 
who will resell their bonds in small sums, mostly to their friends south of them. Only 
two bonds were taken in New York, and five in Philadelphia. The South are fully 
alive to the value of the road. — New York Express, July 11. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MaryYLanp Pusiic Dest. —“ By order of the Treasurer of Maryland, I am direct- 
ed to give notice that he will pay, on the Ist day of July next, the balance of the 
funded stock issued for arrear interest, now outstanding, after which day the same shall 
cease to bear interest. — Jonun S. Girrines, Commissioner of Loans.” 


It will be seen by the above advertisement that the Commissioner of Loans, under 
instructions from the State Treasurer, will pay, on the Ist of July, 1851, the balance of 
the outstanding funded stock issued for arrear interest. The stock, it will be rec- 
ollected, was issued for interest in arrears during the suspension of the State from 
1842 to 1848. On the Ist of July, 1851, the State will have paid all the stock issued 
for arrear interest, amounting to $878,737.45. The first payment in redemption of 
this stock was made in October, 1849, and the whole will have been paid, with inter- 
est, in less than two years. It will be gratifying to every true son of Maryland to 
know these facts, constituting as they do the substantial evidences of the strict main- 
tenance of the State’s faith and of the steady and sure redemption of her public debt. 
Having thus disposed of the funded arrears of interest, the surplus means of the State 
will hereafter be exclusively applied to the reduction of her funded debt proper. — 
Baltimore American. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL Pens. — Steel pens are almost entirely manufactured by 
women and young girls ; and it is probable that, out of 2,000 persons or upwards now en- 
gaged in the business, not above 100 or 150 are of the male sex. The manufacture of 
pen-holders and pen-boxes gives employment to an additional number of women and 
children, variously estimated at from 200 to 400 persons. About the year 1820 or 1821, 
the first gross of “three slit” pens were sold, wholesale, at the rate of £7 4s. the gross. 
In 1830, they had fallen to 8s. and in 1832 to 6s. the gross. One factory alone, in Bir- 
mingham, produces them at the rate of no less than 40,000 gross, or 5,760,000 in a 
week, — very nearly a million, or 960,000 per working day, or 279,528,000 per annum. 
At the lowest calculation, Birmingham produces 1000 million per annum. The 
cheapest pens are sold as low as 2d. per gross, wholesale ; and the price rises with the 
elasticity and finish of the pens up to 3s. 6d. and 5s. per gross. 

Birmingham produces them all, and one establishment has the distinctive mark of 
500 different dealers in all parts of the country, as well as on the continents of Europe 
and America, for whom he manufactures according to order. 

The sheets of steel, received from Sheffield, are reduced to the required tensity by 
successive transits through the rolling-mill, operations tended by men and boys. 
When reduced to the thinness of asteel pen, length about two feet, breadth 24 to 3 
inches, the sheets are ready for punching out the blanks. This process is performed 
with very great rapidity, — one girl of average industry and dexterity being able to 
punch out about 100 gross a day. The next operation is to place the blanks in a con- 
cave die, on which a slight touch from a convex piece produces the required shape, 
that of the semi-tube. ‘The slits and apertures to increase the elasticity, and the mak- 
er’s or vender’s name or mark, are produced by a similar tool. Previously, however, 
the pen undergoes a variety of other processes. When complete all but the slit, it is 
soft and pliable, and may be bent or twisted in the hands like a piece of thin lead. 
Being collected in “ grosses,” or “ great grosses,” the pens are thrown into little square 
boxes by men, and placed in a furnace, where they remain till box and pens are of a 
white heat. They are then taken out and thrown hissing hot into pails or tanks of oil, 
when they may be broken like so many wafers: after draining, they are then made to 
revolve rapidly in a perforated cylinder — London Builder. 


Lire InsuRANCE IN ENGLAND. — At the quarterly general court of the Equitable As- 
surance Office of London, held in May last, the account for the period ending the 31st of 
March last, as reported by the auditors, was presented. It appeared from this document 
that the number of new assurances effected was 35, foranamountof £31,200. Theclaims 
paid represented £ 86,800, and the bonuses ordered were to the extent of £ 109,910. 
The amount of stock sold was £ 210,000 Three per Cent. Reduced. It also appeared 
that the society had invested on mortgage £ 130,000, and for the redemption of policies 
and bonuses £ 16,514, leaving a cash balance at the bank of £39,479. The actuary 
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then made his annual report of the policies that had been admitted in the course of the 
past year to make up the constantly participating number of 5,000. The number ad- 
mitted was 309, which included a policy dated in June, 1845, and he stated to the 
meeting that the amount of liabilities discharged in the course of the last year was 
upwards of £ 1,300,000, effected by an absorption of £422,000 of the capital. The en- 
tire remaining liabilities on the 31st of December last amounted to £ 12,730,000, to 
meet which the society then possessed a present capital of £ 8,330,000, in addition to 
an income from the premiums of assured members of £235,000 a year. In the 
course of the proceedings a member moved for a committee to investigate the affairs 
of the society, which, after some debate, was negatived by a large majority. — London 
Times. 

Georoia.— Of the thirteen original States, Georgia and New York alone have 
regularly progressed in rank from the taking of the first census in 1790 to the com- 
pletion of the census in 1850. ‘Their relative ranks have been as follows: — 

1790. 1800. 1810. 1820 1830. 1840. 1850, 

ll ll 

5 é 4 

12 2 12 

8 10 
2 
10 
3 
13 
7 


New Hampshire, 10 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, . 
Connecticut, . 
New York, . 

New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, . 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 

Virginia, . ° 
North Carolina, . 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, . 1 ll 

By this table it will be perceived that New York, from being the fifth, in 1790, has 
been for a term of decades, the first; while Georgia has advanced from the eleventh, 
in 1790, to the fifth, in 1850. None other of the States have advanced and maintained 
their rank. 

But the most remarkable point for observation and comment consists in its prodig- 
ious relative progress in comparison with the other States. New York — again in 
this instance — alone proves worthy of comparison, and even she lags behind. 

The ratio of increase of these two States, according to the different censuses, gives, — 

1790 to 1800, Georgia 96 per ct. — New York 72 1830 to 1840, Georgia 34 per ct. — New York 26 

1800 to 1810, Ee - 63 1840 to 1850, _. - 27 

1810 to 1820, “ 35 “ ‘ 43 — as 

1820 to 1830, ee - 39 ~—s Av. for each 10 years, 50 45 


The proportionate advance of all the States has been, from the census of 1790 to 
that of 1850, as follows: — 
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Per cent. Per cent. 

New Hampshire, ° ° - 124 Pennsylvania, . 

Massachusetts, ° ° ° 162 Delaware, 

Rhode Island, . ° ° - 113 Maryland, . 

Connecticut, . - ° ‘ ‘ ° 56 Virginia, 

New York, : ° . . . Sil North Carolina, . ° 

New Jersey, . ° ° é é ° 166 SouthCarolina, . . 153 
Ggora1, 1,014. 


If extent of territory, or more rapid advance of population, entitles a State to the 
name of Empire, certainly Georgia deserves it over that of New York. 


New Jersey Banks. — There is a small locality in New Jersey, under the name 
of Tom’s River, within about a day’s journey from New York, which has been selected 
as the nominal place of issue of two Wall Street banks, in addition to one in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, — at the Bergen Iron Works. From this circumstance, the 
place derives some interest to us of New York, and it seems desirable to make known 
that the town or village contains four stores, one public house, and two banks, besides 
the one in the neighborhood. The landlord of the public house is the president of 
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one of the banks, — the Union Bank, Ocean County, —and the keeper of the dry- 
goods store, which, like all small country stores, is an omnium gatherum, having for 
sale almost every description of articles, is the president of the other, — the Delaware 
and Hudson Bank, Ocean County. This out-of-the-way place presents several dif- 
ficulties in the way of the redemption of the bills. 

The bills are mostly issued in Wall Street, and sold largely to brokers at a discount, 
to put them in circulation. Leaving the city at an early hour in the morning, and 
taking the train by the Amboy Railroad, the locality cannot be reached before six 
o'clock in the evening, —after banking hours. To present them for payment, it is 
necessary to remain a day there, as the train passes before banking business com- 
mences, and a third day must pass before New York can be again reached. 

By the banking law of New Jersey, banks are entitled to three days’ grace in re- 
deeming their notes, after presentation; which enables the officers to send to New 
York for specie, if any large amount of bills is presented for payment. In this man- 
ner is working the trade in a depreciated currency, which is on the increase, and 
which it behooves the State of New Jersey to remedy. 

The bank neighboring those at Tom’s River is the Ocean Bank, at Bergen Iron 
Works. The bills issued are a fac-simile of the issues of the bank of the same name 
in this city, the names of the officers excepted. This bank has been generally sup- 
posed to be located at Bergen in that part of New Jersey neighboring New York, but 
this is not so. 

The trade driven in these bills is all in small notes, and the only effectual remedy 
seems to be not to permit issues of bills under ten dollars, which our abundant supply 
of gold enables us to do with ease. A large profit is derived by a few owners or banks 
out of the New York public, for the circulation is confined to New York. The com- 
munity wants no such circulation as this, and the sooner it gets rid of it the better. 
The issues are based on deposits of good stocks, so that, as long as the securities are 
of value, the bills will be of value, minus g per cent., which is the discount they bear 
in the market. — New York Evening Post. 


New York Banxs.— The attempts which have been made by one or two presses 
in the city of New York to alarm capitalists on account of the banking feature of the 
Canal Bill, and thereby to create a prejudice against the contemplated law, has 
prompted me to examine the books in the State Banking Department, in order to ob- 
tain official information, — first, as to the bank charters which expire within the term 
prescribed for the completion of the canal enlargement; and secondly, the amount of 
stocks now deposited for bank circulation, and which must soon be substituted for 
other stocks. 

The returns show that nearly the whole amount of certificates will be needed here 
to take the place of the circulation to be withdrawn by the EXPIRATION OF THE 
CHARTERS OF TWELVE BANKS in 1852- 53, and by the substitution of $1,958,889 of 
Government and State stocks, which fall due in 1851 and 1853. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that the banking capital will be less than it is, or the banking circulation less 
than itis. Nor is it practicable to purchase United States and State stocks at present 
prices, to make the basis of a circulation to take the place of that so soon to go out of 
existence. The canal certificates, therefore, are sure to find a ready market, and are 
necessary to meet what will be an urgent demand upon the money market. — New 
York Express, June 17. 


LiveRPOOL.— The most remarkable feature of Liverpool is the fact that there is 
not a single daily newspaper published in the city. ith a population of 500,000, 
and a commerce so extensive as to reach every section of the world, this place can- 
not boast one daily paper! while San Francisco, a city of but two years’ growth, issues 
seven. The London Times, of a late date, sneers at the sorry appearance of the penny 
dailies on exhibition at the “Glass Palace,” but the writer forgets the vast power 
wielded by those little sheets in the United States, — a power which may some day be 
felt in England. 


Property 1n Watt Street. — We notice in a late number of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the announcement of a sale of the lot at the southwest corner of 
Walland William Streets, 36 feet front by 46 deep, for $110,000, and the adjoining 
estate, 24 feet front and the same depth, for $ 100,000; also, a third estate, of 22 feet 
front, for $70,000, and two lots adjacent, 44 feet by 81, for $ 80,000. The entire plot 
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of ground included in this purchase, measures 80 feet on Wall Street, 91 on Wil- 
liam Street, 81 in the rear from Wall Street, and 67 on the west; or 7,567 superficial 
feet. The aggregate amount paid for this land, which in some towns would only be 
considered a decent house-lot, is $350,000, or $46.27 per superficial foot. The build- 
ings on the lots were immediately demolished, preparatory to the erection of a stone 
structure, to cost $100,000, and cover the entire lot, making an aggregate for lot and 
building of $ 450,000. 


D1aMONDS AT THE WoR.D’s Fair. — The Queen’s famous diamond, the “ Moun- 
tain of Light,” taken a few years since from Runjeet Singh, is exposed among the 
rarities of the Palace ; and also one belonging to the East India Company. Together 
they are valued at £5,000,000, or more than twenty-five millions of dollars! They 
are, however, in separate cases. In this case of the Birmingham silversmith, there are 
twenty belonging to the crowned heads of different nations. The labels communicate 
the following information, which all may credit who please : — 


Russia, 779 carats weight, valued at £ 4,854,728 
Persia, 1,680 ‘ a - 5,644,800 
Ottoman Empire 156,800 
Persia, 34,848 
- ; 16,928 
18,432 

145,800 

7,200 

16,200 


Great Mogul, 622,728 


Russia, valued at 
France, me 
Germany, 
Holland, “ 
Russia, = 
Portugal, 
France, 
England, 
One other, 


“ 


£36,999 
149,058 
155,682 
10,368 
297,992 
369,800 
155,000 
8,000 
600 


Pijob, 30,000 £ 12,731,963 
5,000,000 


£17,731,963 


Add the estimated value of the Queen’s and the East India Company’s, . 


And we have an aggregate of . ° . ° ° ° ° . ° 
or nearly ninety millions of dollars ! 


There are numerous other diamonds shown, increasing the aggregate value to more 
than one hundred millions! How many opportunities will the world have to look upon 
such vast wealth as this? Here, in a space of twelve inches, are valuables sufficient to 
buy out half a dozen counties in the State of New York, and to build four such canals 
as the Erie will be when enlarged! And all this wealth, with hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of articles which look to have greater intrinsic, and which have more real 
value, may all be looked at for a shilling ! — Correspondence of the Albany Journal. 


Lire Insurance 1n New Yorx.— All companies or associations transacting the 
business of Life Insurance in this State are required, by the provisions contained in 
section 1 of chapter 95 of the laws of 1851, to deposit with the Comptroller, on or be- 
fore the first day of August next, stocks or bonds and mortgages to the amount of 
$50,000, and the like amount on or before the first day of February next. These 
stocks or bonds and mortgages are to be held by the Comptroller as security for policy- 
holders in said companies. 

The fourth section of said act requires every company or corporation organized un- 
der the laws of sister States or foreign governments, transacting the business of life 
insurance in this State, to furnish to the Comptroller, within three months after the 
passage of the act, a full and complete statement of their affairs. The time specified 
in this section expired on the 8th of July instant. 

The ninth section imposes a penalty of five hundred dollars for violation of the pro- 
visions of said act. 

For the exact details of this law, our readers are referred to page 1,012 of our June 
number. 


Tue Banxine Houses or San Francisco.— Among the few who escaped with 
comparatively trifling loss from the fire of Saturday night were the principal bankers 
of the city. We have noticed the destruction of the building occupied by Burgoyne 
& Co., and their enterprise in recommencing business immediately in another quarter. 
Of the principal houses, those which entirely escaped were Argenti’s and that of James 
King. Mr. William King’s house, which is situated on the corner of Montgomery and 
Commercial Streets, is a two-story brick building, very unpretending in appearance, 
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but solid, well built, and with not a foot of superfluous woodwork about it. On one 
side, on Commercial Street, it had a frame building adjoining, and on the other a 
brick house which proved any thing but well built or fire-proof. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, the fire was beaten back by the energy and determination of the 
inmates, and the house saved, although in doing so, we regret to say, Mr. King suffered 
a severe scorching of his hands and face. It must have required the most consummate 
coolness to remain in the building while the conflagration was raging on three sides of 
the building and in its front, and to work collectedly under such awfully alarming cir- 
cumstances. Mr. King’s bank was open as usual on Monday morning, and has since 
been transacting business without any interruption. 

Mr. Argenti’s building was at one time in imminent danger, but by cool and per- 
severing exertions it was saved. It is of admirable proportions, and its safety is a 
matter of much congratulation. Mr. Argenti himself, although a little singed, is un- 
injured. He also resumed business on Monday, as usual. 

Page, Bacon, & Co., although driven from the building they occupied, with charac- 
teristic self-possession secured all their books, papers, and treasure. The brick build- 
ing in which they had their banking establishment was deemed fire-proof, but being for 
a length of time exposed to the full fury of the conflagration, and directly before the 
wind, it at length yielded and was totally consumed, with the exception of the walls, 
which still remain. Messrs. Page, Bacon, & Co., as will be seen by their card in 
another column, have resumed business promptly, and are about to rebuild immedi- 
ately. Their office is in Naglee’s Building, corner of Montgomery and Merchant 
Streets. 

Mr. Wells stood by his building gallantly till the last, and his life almost paid the 
forfeit of his perseverance. His building, which was considered one of the most se- 
cure in the city, caught fire in the cellar through a window in the rear, which was, by 
an unfortunate accident, insecure; and, notwithstanding the most untiring exertions, 
Mr. Wells was compelled at length to seek safety in flight. But the danger was al- 
most as imminent without as within. Montgomery Street was then one sheet of flame, 
and at the door on that side they were driven back by a hot blast, which would have at 
once consumed them if they had ventured into it. They next tried the side door, but 
found that it was blocked upon the outside by goods piled against it. ‘These were 
with great difficulty removed, and the apparently doomed men issued into the blazing 
streets, the flames scorching and blinding them at every step. They rushed madly on- 
ward, but found they were going more and more into the heart of the fire; at length, 
summoning all their energy for one last effort for life, they partially retraced their steps 
in the midst of the blinding storm of fire, and were rescued from a dreadful death. 
Mr. Wells was carried to a place of safety, and his injuries promptly attended to. Al- 
though for some time in a very critical condition, we are happy to be abie to state he 
is now entirely out of danger. 

Mr. Davidson’s house was totally consumed. He saved nothing but his books and 
treasure, which were in a vault under ground. Mr. Davidson is already engaged in 
rebuilding. — San Francisco Herald, May 14. 


Burgoyne & Co.'s. — This sterling banking-house, nothing daunted by the burning of 
their former establishment, immediately engaged the Sociedad building for the transac- 
tion of business. On opening their fire-proof vault, they found all their books, papers, 
and gold to the amount of .$ 1,500,000, unscathed, — not even scorched. Their bank- 
ing-house was fully insured in New Orleans. With commendable zeal, they at once 
went to work while the fire was still burning on their premises, and bought the ad- 
joining lot on Washington Street, and contracted for the erection of the largest bank- 
ing-house ever built in San Francisco, in such a style that hereafter it will be impossi- 
ble for fire to hurt them. Such was the confidence of the community in the security 
of their vault, that on Monday upwards of $75,000 were placed there on deposit by 
various citizens. It is their intention to build three vaults in their new banking-house, 
upon which will be exhausted all the resources of art to make them utterly impervious 
to fire. We have heard of several instances of their liberality, in which they have 
placed funds at the disposal of those who have been unfortunate in the recent confla- 
gration. Such acts justify the confidence the community feel in this house. Their 
—e was open yesterday, paying off checks and receiving deposits. — Jb, 
May 13. 
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REVENUE AND Expenpitures oF New HampsuHIRE FOR THE FINANCIAL 
Year 1850-51. 


Summary Statement of Receipts. 


Balance on hand, as per last settlement, ‘ ; ‘ . $5,044.92 
Money borrowed, v : ‘ P ‘ F - ° . 89,400.00 
Railroad tax for 1850, . ° 4 ‘ ‘. P 52,544.08 
State tax outst inding™ (received), 1848, ‘4 ‘ 67.40 
State tax outstanding (received), 1849, . : 567.46 
State tax for 1850, . ° ‘ ° P é ° ° ° - 59,704.13 
Civil commissions, 236.19 
Money borrowed to defray expense of Constitutional Conv ention, ‘ - 40,000.00 
Cash received for old arsenal sold, : ‘ . ; m 10.00 
Legacy of Jacob Kimball, in trust, P , ; - ; . 8,430.00 


—_—— 


$ 201,004.18 
Balance due the Treasurer, . ‘ : : 341.13 


$ 201,345.31 


Expenditures. 


Salaries, ‘ : $ 19,514.05 
New Hampshire Reports and Gilchrist’s Digest, ‘ ; ‘ 3,902.12 
Railroad tax dividends, . : P 30,507.28 
Deaf, dumb, and blind, . . r < ‘ 7 2,800.00 
Insane, ‘ 1,199.90 
Legislature, . ‘ 27,760.90 
State Prison, é ° 2.000.00 
State Printers, . 3,091.09 
Constitutional Conv ention, nm 39,917.18 
Publishing laws, P ‘ ‘ ‘ . P 974.00 
Militia, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 25,194.21 
Bounty on crows, bears, ‘wild- ‘cats, ‘&e., . F - ‘ 3,604.50 
For money borrowed, . i ie : ° 35,423.90 
Incidental account, . F " ‘ 4 ‘ ; - 5,456.18 


$ 201,345.31 


Respectfully submitted, Epson Hit1, Treasurer. 


ImporRTANT LAws ADOPTED IN New York, June Session, 1851. — Governor 
Hunt transmitted to the Senate, at the close of its session, his approval of, — 
I. The bill to divide the State into Congressional Districts ; 
II. The Canal Enlargement bill ; 
III. The bill providing for widening the locks of the Oswego Canal; and 
IV. The general appropriation bill. 
Thus all the leading measures of the session have become laws. 


Texas Pustic Dest. — The Texas bondholders are summoned, by circular of the 
committee, to a meeting of the creditors on the 15th of September next. The Presi- 
dent has promised them an answer by that time to the question, “ What class of cred- 
itors were entitled to the benefit and protection of the proviso in the Boundary Act, re- 
serving $5,000,000 in the Treasury of the United States out of the Texan indemnity, 
and what releases they would be required to sign, to obtain the payment of their re- 
spective obligations.” The Secretary of the Treasury has distinctly informed the 
committee, that not one dollar of the reserved five millions can or will be disbursed, 
except under the specific order of the constituted authorities of Texas. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bank, Massachusetts, July, 1851. 


I remember that, when I once had the pleasure of a personal interview with you, you 
made the remark, that “ there was very little literary taste among bankers, and they sel- 
dom put their pens to paper except to write a bank letter.” I have thought over this sub- 
ject a good deal, and the idea has suggested itself to me of offering a prize of $ 100 for 
the best article on some subject connected with banking. I will give $ 10 towards mak- 
ing up such a prize, and I should think that there could be found cashiers in Boston 
enough who would subscribe to fill up the amount. The subject which I should like 
to see treated is this, —“ Hints to Young Cashiers.” Others might wish something 
different. All subscribing could be consulted, and the subject fixed upon which seemed 
to the majority the best. Please take the matter into consideration, and let me hear from 
you about it. I am anxious that bankers should wake up. I want to see them use 
the talents which they have in the right manner. Our business is not so dry that no 
juice can be expressed from it. It is not so dry that it must necessarily shrivel all en- 
gaged in it. I, for one, am not willing to admit that the words cashier and machine 
are synonymous. NotI! 

With ardent aspirations for something higher and better, I remain, yours truly, 

Cashier. 


Note BY THE Ep1Tor.— We will contribute one half the proposed fund (one hun- 
dred dollars) for the prize essay, provided other parties will make up the balance of 
the sum. The money will be well spent if it elicit contributions from those who are 
prepared to throw much light upon the subject of banking. 


. . « « « Branch Bank, Ohio, June, 1851. 


I have been looking for some article in the Bankers’ Magazine on the subject of the 
appreciation of our silver coinage in comparison with gold, the consequent with- 


drawal of it from circulation, and the embarrassment caused thereby in the every-day 
transactions of business amongst the people. The difficulties for want of small change 
have been severely felt in the cities, and they are beginning to affect the country. 

This evil must continue to increase as the silver coins become drained from the 
country to the marts of commerce, whence they will not return while they command a 
premium over gold and bank-notes. 

As before observed, -I have been looking for some of your correspondents, well 
versed in financial affairs, or for the editor himself, to propose some remedy for this 
increasing cause of annoyance to the trading community. The people will call for 
one ere long with a voice that must be heeded, and it would be well that the discus- 
sion of the subject should commence, in order that, when a remedy is adopted, it should 
be the best one. 

I am well aware that there are difficulties in the way of devising any plan, with a 
hope of avoiding entirely the evils of a currency composed of metals constantly vary- 
ing in their market value, which variation is likely to continue for an indefinite period, 
on account of the continuing influx of gold from California, and the uncertainty of its 
duration. If Congress were to adjust the standard of the coinage this year so as to 
make it conform to the market value of gold and silver, the same disturbing causes 
still prevailing, in order to answer the end proposed, other adjustments would have to 
be made at short intervals of time, and the currency would thus in a few years be 
composed of coins of which the same denomination would be of many various values 
intrinsically, whereby confusion and perplexity would ensue. 

A resort to shinplasters from five cents upwards has been talked of, but I hope the 
country will not be again driven into a toleration of so disgraceful, and in many in- 
instances infamous, a measure. 

A plan has struck me, which would at least tend to mitigate the difficulty, if not 
to cure it. The substance of which is, that the government authorize the coinage of 

uarter-dimes and half-dimes of the fineness of 800 thousandths, which would make 
their value about ten per cent. less than that of the present silver coinage of the United 
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States. This coin should be made a legal tender to the amount of 100 pieées of each 
denomination, and no more. Such a measure would insure the circulation of quarter- 
dimes and half-dimes, which would answer all the purposes of change, and continue 
for several years to come, perhaps until the relative value of gold and silver in the 
market should have become settled, when a general revision of the standard of the 
larger coins might be made. Limiting the amount of these coins to be made a legal 
tender would leave the old coinage still the standard of value for all except small pay 
ments. 

I have thrown out these crude hints, hoping that the subject will receive the atten- 
tion of the financiers of the country. For Iam convinced that some measure will 
shortly be required to meet the difficulties that must ensue on account of the state of 
the currency. 


Nore BY THE Ep1ToR.— Gold will not depreciate much, as compared with silver, 
as long as the former shall be maintained as a legal tender in the United States and 
Great Britain. But for the sake of small change, we think ten and five cent pieces 
could be coined, to the advantage of the people and the government, with an alloy of 
ten or fifteen per cent. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Marne. — The following banks have recently increased their capital: — Sagadahock 
Bank, Bath, $50,000, Commercial Bank, Bath, $ 25,000, April, 1851; Lincoln Bank, 
Bath, $75,000, March, 1851; Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, Portland, $ 25,000. 

Bangor. — The Bank of the State of Maine has commenced operations at Bangor, 
President, Leonard March, Esq.; Cashier, William S. Dennett. Capital, $ 250,000. 

New Hamresuire.— The following new banks have been incorporated by the late 
legislature ; and they will all commence operations, probably, during the next six 
months. 


Name. Location. Capital, 
Indian Head Bank, Nashville, ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ - $190,000 
Granite State Bank, Exeter, . ° e ° . ° . ° ° 125,000 
Cocheco Bank, Dover, . e ° e ° e ° e ° 100,000 
Newmarket Bank, Newmarket, e ° ° e . ° . 100,000 
Francestown Bank, Francestown, . ° ° . ° ° . . 60,000 
Salmon Falls Bank, Rollinsford, . ° ° ° . ° . . 50,000 
Grafton County Bank, Haverhill, ° ‘ ‘ e ° > ° é 50,000 


Carroll County Bank, Sandwich, . e P ° ° ° ° ° 50,000 
Vermont.— The Union Bank, at Swanton Falls, Vermont, has commenced 
operations with a capital of $75,000. Joseph Blake, Esq., President; E. A. Ken- 
drick, Esq., Cashier. 
Derby Line.— The People’s Bank has been organized at Derby Line, Vermont, with 
a capital of $50,000. Harry Baxter, President; N. T. Sheafe, Cashier. 


Massacuusetts. — Faneuil Hall Bank. — The Faneuil Hall Bank has been organ- 
ized by the appointment of James W. Baldwin (of the firm of Baldwin and Stone) as 
President; and Jonas Bennett, Esq. (discount clerk of the Massachusetts Bank) as 
Cashier. The capital of the bank, $500,000, was fully subscribed within a few days 
after the books were opened, and $ 80,000 more than was required. The bank will 
commence operations in October next. 

Blackstone Bank. — The directors of the Blackstone Bank have elected Frederick L. 
Gould, Esq. (of the firm of Gould and Pratt), President, and Joshua Loring, Esq. 
(of the Tremont Bank), Cashier. The bank will soon commence operations at the 
corner of Hanover and Blackstone Streets. 

Eagle Bank.— Robert S. Covill, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Eagle Bank, 
Boston, in place of Mr. Flint, who, after a long service as Cashier, has now become 
President of that institution. 
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Ruope Istanp.— The Bank of Commerce in Providence commenced business on 
the 8th of July, when the first instalment of twenty per cent. had been paid in. 


Providence.— The Bank of America, in Providence, commenced business in July. 
Capital, $50,000. Adnah Sackett, Esq., President; L. B. Frieze, Esq., Cashier. 


Connecticut. — The branch of the Connecticut Bank, at Southport, has been con- 
verted into an independent institution, under the name of the Southport Bank, with a 
capital of $ 100,000. The law provides as follows : — 

“Section 6. All the bills, notes, demands, and liabilities whatsoever of the Connecti- 
eut Bank, issued and incurred on its own account, owing and outstanding on the first 
Monday of July next, shall be paid and discharged by. the said Connecticut Bank. 
And ail bills, notes, demands, and liabilities whatsoever, issued and incurred by said 
branch on its own account, owing and outstanding on the first Monday of July next, 
shall be paid and discharged by the said Southport Bank, and in case either of said 
banks shall be compelled to pay or discharge any of the aforesaid bills, notes, demands, 
or liabilities belonging under this act to the other to pay, said banks shall respectively 
account with the other for the same. 

“Section 7. This act shall take effect on the first Monday of July next, and each and 
— _ thereof may at any time be altered, amended, or repealed by the General 

ssembly 


New York.— The following new banks have been organized, and have received 
their circulating notes from the Bank Department, at Albany:—1. The Western 
Bank, Lockport. 2. The Dunkirk Bank, Dunkirk. 3. The Farmers’ Bank of Sara- 
toga County. 4. The Lumberman’s Bank, Wilmurt. 5. The Genesee Valley Bank, 
Geneseo. 

The following are in process of organization: —1. The Treasury Bank, Scottsburg, 
Livingston County. 2. The Bank of Carthage. 3. The Valley Bank, at Lowville, 


Lewis County. 


Rome. — A new bank, entitled the Rome Exchange Bank, was organized in that 
town in June last. The board of directors elected the following officers: —Robert B. 
Doxtater, President ; Roland S. Doty, Vice-President ; Francis H. Thomas, of Bank 
of Utica, Cashier. 


New Jersey. — The new bank, called The Hudson River Bank, long ago projected 
at Jersey City, has been organized, with John Cassidy, Esq., as President. 


Vireinia.— At a general meeting of the stockholders of the Exchange Bank of 
Virginia, held in July at the banking-house in Norfolk, a memorial to the next legis- 
lature was presented, setting forth the existing state of affairs at the Norfolk (or parent) 
Bank, and asking the legislature to restrict the executive in the appointment of direc- 
tors, &c. The State director present objected to the memorial, on the ground of its 
personalities and indefiniteness, and moved that the bank and State directors be invit- 
ed to resign, with a view of having an entirely new directory. This was objected to, 
and the memorial was then adopted. 

Cuarceston, 8. C.— The State Bank of South Carolina has declared a dividend 
of four per cent. ; the Bank of South Carolina, $ 1.50 per share ; the Bank of Camden, 
(S. C.) $1.75 per share; the Bank of Charleston, five per cent.: the Union Bank of 
South Carolina, $1.50 per share ; the Commercial Bank of Columbia (S. C.), $ 1.25 
per share. In reference to the dividends by the banks of Charleston, the Courier 
says :— 

“Tt gives us much gratification to be enabled to state the pleasing fact, that several 
of the city banks have given unmistakable indications of the flourishing condition of 
business in Charleston, by their having announced dividends to be paid on and after 
the first proximo, of a larger amount than have been paid for the preceding six months. 
The South Carolina Bank has increased from $ 1.35 to $ 1. 50; Union Bank, from $ 1.25 
to $1.50; Planters and Mechanics’, from 874 to $1; and the Southwestern Railroad 
Bank and the Southwestern Railroad, which heretofore paid $2, have advanced to 
$4.25. 

Oxn10.— William McMeen, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Springfield 
Bank, at Springfield, Ohio. 
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Circleville. — A new bank has been recently organized at Circleville, Pickaway 
County, under the general banking law of Ohio, entitled the Pickaway County Bank, 
of which Marcus Brown, Esq., has been elected President, and O. Ballard, jr., Esq., 
the Cashier. 


Massillon. —' The Merchants’ Bank at Massillon, Ohio, has been organized under the 
Free Bank Law of 1851. President, I. Steese, Esq. ; Cashier, S. Hunt, Esq., lately of 
the Bank of Massillon. The buying and selling of exchange, and the collection of 
paper, will form a prominent part of the business of the new bank. 

Micu1Gan.— The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of Detroit, have deposited 
$70,000 State bonds with the Treasurer of Michigan, as collateral security for that 
amount of circulation. 

Missouri. — The legislature passed a special act, during the last session, authoriz- 
ing certain commissioners named in the act, viz. Robert Campbell, Luther M. Ken- 
nett, Jos. B. Wells, and the Attorney-General of the State, to settle with the Bank of 
Missouri her claim against the State, that has been running as an account current 
for a number of years. The bank, on application, signified her willingness to abide by 
the award of commission. That award has been made, and the sum of $ 97,000, more 
or less, decreed to the bank. The amount in issue was about $110,000, and the main 
question, we learn, was a charge of interest on the part of the bank, while she was the 
depositary of the State funds. The State being a holder to the amount of five sixths 
of the stock of the bank, the question at issue was, in fact, between the State and the 
private stockholders only, and, by this award, the latter are gainers about $2,000. 


Bank Divivenps, Juny, 1851. 


New York.— North River Bank, 5 per cent.; Phenix Bank, 4; Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bank, 5. 

Philadelphia. — Bank of Pennsylvania, 4 per cent. ; Bank of North America, 5 per 
cent. , 

Baltimore. — Franklin Bank, 3 per cent.; Union Bank, 34; Farmers and Planters’ 
Bank, 44; Chesapeake, 4; Merchants’ Bank, 34. 

Virginia. — Bank of Virginia, 4 per cent.; Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, 4 per cent., 
after paying the State tax, 4 per cent. 

Kentucky. — Bank of Kentucky, 4 per cent.; Bank of Louisville, 44 per cent. ; 
Northern Bank, 5 per cent. 

Alabama. — Southern Bank of Alabama, Mobile, 3 per cent. ; Bank of Mobile, 34. 


Notes on the ftonen fAarket. 


Boston, 26TH Jury, 1851. 


Exchange on London, 60 days, 1104 to 1109. 


Tue money market does not present such favorable features as at our last report, during the last week 
in June. The continued drain of specie to Europe has been the leading cause of a slight stringency now 
existing in Wall Street and State Street. Some little uneasiness is felt among capitalists that our bank- 
ing system is becoming more widely extended than the basis of such extension will! justify. While we 
find that the number of banks and the nominal amount of capital, as well as circulation, are spreading 
rapidly, we do not learn that the specie in the vaults of the banks is commensurate with these enlarged 
liabilities. 

Eight new banks have been incorporated in New Hampshire during the current year; four or five in 
Maine; and a large number in Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, and other 
States. At the same moment, there is a rapid increase of State indebtedness, and in the amount and 
variety of new loans negotiated or before the community, on the part of railroad companies, insurance 
companies, and cities. 
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The payments into the custom-houses at New York and Boston, for duties, are yet heavy. Our im- 
porters are now paying for the large receipts of foreign goods of December and January last. Ifthe 
present system be pursued, the United States will have more means than they want for the discharge of 
the public debt. But this will be at the expense of the people. The receipt of fifty millions a year for 
duties, is, prima facie, an indication of vast business and of increasing prosperity. But it indicates more. 
This sum in duties involves an outlay of 250 millions for the goods. Therefore, for every million paid 
into the custom-house, as duties, we send five millions abroad for the goods alone. 

The evil does not end here. We not only contribute thus to the pauper labor of Europe, but we sacri- 
fice the industry of our own people, and also their capital, machinery, and mills. 

Another cause of the stringency in money matters is this. Many of our citizens are leaving town 
for the country and for remote places, and must make arrangements for their payments during their ab- 
sence. New York is a creditor of Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and is drawing upon each of 
these cities for coin. Ifthe banks, in consequence, contract their loans generally to the amount of five 
per cent., this alone will cause a demand upon street capital, in Boston, for at least one and a half mil- 
lions beyond the ordinary demand. 

Hence we see the extreme sensitiveness of the money market, and that small causes bring about seri- 
ous results, The banks are losing portions of their coin, and feel compelled to be more cautious in their 
discounts. 

The custom-house receipts, for the past fiscal year, are estimated at about fifty millions of dollars. 

Of these it is ascertained that the following have been received : — 
At New York, . ‘ ° ‘ $ 31,756,000 At St. Louis, ° + $213,000 
At Boston, . ° 6,577,000 At Cincinnati, 105,000 
At Philadelphia, . . 3,667,000 At New Haven, . 102,000 
At New Orleans, . 2,296,000 At Mobile, . 76,000 
At Baltimore, . . 1,047,000 = At Louisville, 66,000 
At Charleston, ° ° 600,000 At Oswego, . 91,000 
At Portland, . ° 209,000 At Richmond, . ° . . 70,000 
At Savannah, . ° ° ° ‘ 208,000 


The receipts at other ports will probably swell the aggregate to fifty millions of dollars for the year 
ending 30th June, 1851. 

To show the vast import trade of the country, it is only necessary to state that the imports at New 
York alone for six months ending the 30th of June, 1851, were $ 69,237,000, while for the same period 
in 1850 they were $56,558,000; in 1849, $45,491,000; and in 1848, $46,194,000. The last steamer at 
New York from Havre brought the largest and most valuable freight that has ever arrived from 
France by that line. [t consisted of nearly 700 tons of Continental merchandise, including silks, laces, 
shawls, with expensive and valuable consignments of jewelry and articles of fashion and dress. 

Since the early part of the month of July, there have been some changes and developments which, as 
accurate journalists, we are bound to note. 

And first, we arelearning that, whatever result may be produced by the great influx of gold from Cali- 
fornia, the change will neither be sudden, nor to the business community severe. In each of the com- 
mercial nations the amount of gold is unprecedented. The Bank of France alone has in coin 592 mil- 
lion frances, or . ‘ . ° ‘ ° ° . ‘ ° +  $120,000,000 
The Bank of England £ 16, 000, ‘000, ¢ or F > 80,000,000 
And in the banks and Sub-Treasury of the United States about 


Making in the aggregate sum, . ‘ ° Pe P ° ° 

This enormous athount of coin has been —— accumulating for the last two years; and, though 
business has had a new impulse given to every department, there has not been, we believe, any real ad- 
vance in market values, except in the item of real property. So that we think we are warranted in as- 
suming, that, whatever change takes place in the relative value of coin and commodities, that change 
will be so gradual as not to be disastrous. So, too, should the accumulation of coin prove so great as to 
produce a change in the standard of value, we need not apprehend sudden or calamitous results. 

Under the authority of the late act of the legislature, the Comptroller of New York has given notice 
that bids will be received until August 19th, for Canal Revenue Certificates to the amount of one million 
of dollars. These to be issued in sums not less than one hundred dollars, and to be redeemable in July, 
1861. 


DEATH. 


Own the 16th June, 1851, aged 88 years, Hon. Nathan Willis, former President of the Agricultural Bank, 
Pittsfield, and for thirty years a director in that institution. 





